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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, 
introduces new teaching techniques, new pro- 
cedures, and new learning devices that will help 
you make every minute count in your typewriting 
class. 


As a new guide to better teaching and more con- 
centrated learning, the author has suggested an 
approximate timing for each part of each lesson. 
The timing sets a goal which will encourage the 
teacher and the students to make the maximum 


TEACHING MATERIALS Ue of the class period. 


Several definite, new result-getting techniques 
originated by the author have been introduced to 
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Eyes Right 


Because of the demands of the war, many educators are obliged to teach 
more effectively those subjects which definitely contribute to the war effort. 
The so-called classical subjects and those subjects that are ‘“‘good for youth 
simply because they are difficult”’ are, by necessity, relegated to the rear ranks 
for the duration. 


The ringing demand of businessmen in prosecuting the war—that we 
teach more arithmetic and teach it better—must be highly gratifying to the 
old master of commercial education whose well-taught arithmetic classes 
have been confined to one of the lower grades in high school. He knew all the 
time that this subject should have been taught in each high school grade. He 
knew that the doctor, the baker, the candlestick maker, and all other profes- 
sional men would use arithmetic every day of their lives. He also knew that 
business executives were absolutely right in asserting that too many high 
school graduates could not solve simple, fundamental arithmetical problems. 
He was grieved at times to find that his beloved arithmetic was not sufficiently 
refined to rate as mathematics in many select circles. 


Now with a war to be won, the teacher of arithmetic finds himself in the 
sun. A greater number of high school and university students will be required 
to take more work aiming toward greater proficiency in this fundamental sub- 
ject. Universities and colleges will include arithmetic in teacher-training 
courses. Methods courses in arithmetic are as essential as methods courses 
in any other subject. It has taken a long time for many institutions of higher 
learning to realize the importance of this step, but they will sooner or later 
have to face the facts. 


Has arithmetic been a ‘‘weak sister’’ subject in your high school? If so, it 
will have to be changed to a powerful, ‘“‘broad-shouldered brother’’ course in 
its necessary contribution to the war effort. It will be used all along the line 
from the induction center to the battle front in combat duty. The soldier 
will forget a lot of the things you taught him. Let’s hope you taught him 
arithmetic so well that it will remain with him. Administrators should cease 
thinking that any teacher can teach arithmetic and do a satisfactory job of it. 
Able, alert, and enthusiastic teachers should be assigned to teach this live 
subject. It should no longer be used simply as a ‘“‘fill-up-the-gap”’ for a teach- 
er’s program of classes. 


Sufficient rigid courses in the fundamentals of arithmetic and rapid cal- 
culation should be required in every high school so that when the student 
graduates he will be able to take his proper place in contributing to the winning 
of the war and in the business of making a living. He will thank you for teach- 
ing him something he can use. A thorough, working knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic and rapid calculation should be a prerequisite for gradu- 
ation from high school. 


The war stresses the realistic. We shall have to dismount from many of 
our “high horse”’ ideas of teaching subjects which have little, if any, utility 
value. May our feet remain on the ground in the peace to follow. 


ave Mattie Le: 


Ivan Mitchell, president, Michigan Business 
Education Association; assistant principal, 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan. 








An Experiment With a Short Course 
in Typewriting 


by 


William Irvin Pearman 
Principal, Y. M. C. A. Evening High School 
New York, New York 


As A RULE, reputable schools are 
somewhat cynical of short cuts and “‘quick” 
courses. The main reason for their attitude 
lies in the absurd promises that are often 
made for these courses. ‘These promises 
are so extreme that their fulfillment would 
be nothing short of a miracle. Although 
there is no royal road to learning, there is a 
real need for a streamlining of courses in 
particular fields in order to meet the needs 
of persons who wish to acquire certain in- 
formation or skills, but who have only a 
limited amount of time in which to do it. 

During the past year the New York 
Y. M. C. A. Schools have conducted such a 
streamlined course in typewriting. The 
class meets on Friday evenings and on 
Saturday afternoons for four consecutive 
week ends. Each session is three hours in 
length; there is a total of twenty-four hours 
of instruction. 

The aims of the course are to acquaint 
the student with the keyboard of the type- 
writer and to give him some degree of skill 
in typing ordinary material. It is not our 
intention to produce a finished typist. At 
the end of the four-week period, the typing 
speed of the beginner averages 28 words a 
minute on one-minute tests. He has mem- 
orized the keyboard, he has acquired the 
proper habits of stroking, and he has a 
general knowledge of the manipulation of 
the “gadgets” on the machine itself. Fur- 
ther instruction is desirable, of course, par- 
ticularly if the student intends to become a 
professional typist. For the person who 
takes the course in order to type his own 
letters, to write out his own reports, or to 
do other personal typing, or for the person 
who wishes mainly to get a substantial 
“starter,” the course is complete in itself. 
This last group constitutes a large number 
of persons who do not have the time nor the 
inclination to take a more elaborate train- 
ing than can be obtained in an intensive 
short course. 

To date, twelve classes (one new class 
every four weeks) have been conducted by 
the school. What was at first an experiment 
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is now shown to be successful almost to a 
spectacular degree. Two hundred and 
eighty-six students have enrolled for the 
course; 86 per cent completed the four week 
ends of instruction. As a result of our ex- 
perience with this number of students, the 
teaching procedure has become somewhat 
standardized and certain definite generali- 
zations concerning the conduct of the work 
can be drawn. 

The basic plan of presentation as formu- 
lated by Philip S. Pepe, former instructor 
in typewriting in the New York Y. M. C. A. 
Schools (now in the U. S. Coast Guard), 
was an adaptation of a tutorial method. 
The teacher maintains a much closer rela- 
tion to individual members in the class than 
is usually the case in a class group. The 
students are not just set to work typing. 
The instructor exemplifies, at his machine 
at the front of the room, each direction 
that he gives to the class. The class works 
as a unit just as a student might work under 
the direction of a tutor, listening to instruc- 
tions, seeing them demonstrated by the 
teacher, and trying them out under the 
guidance of the teacher. There are no long 
explanations; the instructions are short and 
clear and cover small and readily under- 
stood units of work to be done. In class 
groups of twenty-eight and thirty students 
the teacher can maintain close contact with 
class work. This should also be true in 
larger groups. The teacher’s demonstration 
typewriter is placed on a high table—high 
enough so that the teacher can stand as he 
demonstrates his instructions. The table is 
placed so that the teacher’s side is turned 
to the class and the majority of the group 
can see his hands. In this position he can 
illustrate striking rather than pressing the 
keys, the “throw” when the carriage 1s re- 
turned, and the proper angle of the arms 
and wrists. A stiff sheet of cardboard or 
filing folder is used in the teacher’s machine. 
The cardboard is allowed to rise vertically 
from the roller as it emerges from the ma- 
chine. This provides a unique sounding 
board that permits the teacher’s machine 
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to be heard above the noise of the other 
typewriters. It also emphasizes the teacher 
as the center of the picture and the pattern, 
as well as the source of oral instruction, for 
each student. 

A second important point in the stream- 
lining of a typewriting course is the careful 
division of class time between teacher in- 
struction and class typing. Ordinarily, a 
teacher of typewriting is quite unaware of 
the time that is used for giving instructions. 
On the other hand, if a teacher makes a 
point of obtaining maximum student typing, 
in a three-hour typing period fatigue may 
reduce materially the class productiveness 
during the last part of the period. There- 
fore, the teacher watches carefully for a 
letdown, particularly during the initial ses- 
sion, and a rest period is given when he sees 
the need for it. The class is allowed a formal 
intermission of 15 minutes at the end of the 
first and the second hours. The “rest” 
periods that are given between the inter- 
missions are utilized by giving instructions 
for the next unit of work. The actual typing 
time during the first session approximates 
40 per cent of actual class time. This time 
is increased later in the course when the 
student proceeds for longer periods of time 
without interruption. It should be kept in 
mind that all the typing is under the in- 
struction and close supervision of the 
teacher. 

The initial enthusiasm of the students, 
plus the teacher’s efforts toward motivation, 
serve to keep a group active and productive. 
After the first session, in which the entire 
keyboard is taught, much time is given to 
tests on carefully selected material that is 
designed to drill on specific difficulties. 
After each test the teacher takes the short 
amount of time necessary to call on indi- 
viduals for their test scores. At the end of 
each session the teacher asks for the best 
score for each student and enters this score 
in his record book. The teacher also collects 
the work that was completed during the 
period. This keeps him informed of the 
quality and the quantity of work that is 
being done. Knowing that the teacher may 
look over the work furnishes a strong in- 
centive. Needless to say, the personality of 
the teacher has much to do in keeping the 
group alert and interested. On many occa- 
sions, members of the group have reported 
that they thoroughly enjoyed every minute 
of the highly intensive work. 

So far I have said nothing about the 
actual material used by the teacher. During 
the first session, the standard procedure is 
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to work out from the middle of the key- 
board; words which utilize this part of the 
keyboard are introduced, usually adding 
one new letter in each new word. From the 
second session on, any well-graded material 
will do. 

Throughout the course, time is taken at 
the beginning of each session for a rapid 
drill exercise. This exercise may be in the 
form of short repetitive drill on words, or 
the students may work in toward the center 
of the keyboard from the outer keys, strik- 
ing a left key, then a right key, then a left 
key, and so on until they reach the center 
of the keyboard. In each case the teacher 
sets an example, re-emphasizing that the 
wrists should be down, that the key should 
be struck instead of pressed, and that the 
time between the striking of keys should be 
reduced. Repetitive drills should be formed 
by short words, preferably three-letter 
words, in order that the students will ac- 
quire a “speed sense.” Occasionally the 
teacher takes time at the beginning of the 
session to preview some of the more difficult 
words that will come up during a test. 

Not much time is devoted to an explana- 
tion of tabulation and letter placement. As 
I have already explained, these items must 
be somewhat subordinated to the more im- 
mediate need of facility in using the key- 
board. Nevertheless, the margin mechan- 
ism, the tabulator, the shift key, the back- 
spacer, the margin release, and the other 
operative parts are introduced incidentally, 
and the student is generally well acquainted 
with their use early in the course. 

At the time the student registers for the. 
course, he also contracts for a typewriter 
which he keeps at his home during the time 
that he takes the course. The school does 
not furnish the typewriter, but it gives an 
order to a typewriter renting concern in the 
city. This concern delivers the typewriter 
to the home and calls for it at the end of 
the four-week period. We thought that a 
typewriter in the student’s home would be 
an incentive for him to devote a considerable 
amount of time on home practice. This is 
not always the case. A check has been made 
on the amount of time spent on home prac- 
tice and it was found to be disappointingly 
low. However, there was enough evidence 
to show that those students who practiced 
regularly at home were distinctly superior 
to other members of the group. More em- 
phasis on home practice should raise mate- 
rially the average speed and accuracy of the 
group. 

(Concluded on page 335) 
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The Teaching of Journalizing 


by 


Brother C. Leo 
La Salle Academy 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Au. bookkeeping accounts may be 
classified as either assets, liabilities, or pro- 
prietorships. The proprietorship accounts 
are the capital accounts, the drawing ac- 
counts, and the temporary proprietorship 
accounts. These temporary proprietorship 
accounts are referred to as cost, expense, 
income, and gain and loss accounts. 

In practically every business transaction 
there will be a change in an asset or a lia- 
bility that may or may not result in a change 
in proprietorship. These changes are re- 
corded in the form of journal entries. 
Journalizing (the proper and accurate re- 
cording of changes in assets, liabilities, and 
proprietorship) is the foundation of book- 
keeping. It stands to reason that if we do 
not journalize correctly, the true value of 
the assets, the liabilities, and the proprietor- 
ship will not be shown on the books and the 
records are therefore worthless. 

In any transaction occurring during the 
fiscal period in which a change in proprietor- 
ship results, such change in proprietorship is 
shown in some appropriate temporary pro- 
prietorship account—either cost, expense, 
income, or gain and loss. In a business day 
the proprietorship may change (increase or 
decrease) hundreds of times. These changes 
are not recorded in the regular proprietorship 
accounts. This is done only at the end of the 
fiscal period. Hence the reason for using 
temporary proprietorship accounts to show 
the daily changes in proprietorship. At the 
end of the fiscal period when the books are 
closed, these temporary proprietorship ac- 
counts will be transferred (through the profit 
and loss summary account) to the capital 
or drawing account; the latter will then re- 
flect the true proprietorship. The capital 
or drawing account would not be expected 
to reflect or show the real proprietorship 
at any particular time during the fiscal 
period since the proprietorship is constantly 
fluctuating because of daily changes in 
assets and liabilities. 

In a business transaction there may be 
the following changes: (1) A change in two 
or more assets only with no change in pro- 
prietorship; (2) a change in two or more 
liabilities only with no change in proprietor- 
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ship; (3) a change in one or more assets and 
one or more liabilities with no change in 
proprietorship; (4) a change in one or more 
assets and one or more liabilities with a 
change in proprietorship; (5) a change in 
one or more assets only with a change in 
proprietorship; or (6) a change in one or 
more liabilities only with a change in pro- 
prietorship. 

This list includes practically every change 
in the three classifications of accounts re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this article. 
These changes will be illustrated below in 
the description of the equation method of 
building up journal entries. 

The following equation is used in the equa- 
tion method of teaching: A = L+ P. Note 
that this represents an equality to begin 
with. The total on the left equals the total 
on the right. Remember also that if we add 
the same amount to both sides of the equa- 
tion, it is still in balance; if we subtract the 
same amount from both sides of the equa- 
tion, it is still in balance. 


We now proceed to record under this 
equation all changes in assets and liabilities. 
To record an increase we use the plus (+) 
sign; to record a decrease we use the minus 
(—) sign. We examine carefully the state- 
ment to be journalized and note under A 
(assets) with a plus or a minus sign each 
increase or decrease of assets. We then 
note under L (liabilities) with a plus or a 
minus sign each increase or decrease of 
liabilities. ; 

Finally, after recording all changes in 
assets and liabilities under A and L, if the 
equation is still in balance, it signifies that 
no change in proprietorship has been brought 
about. If, on the other hand, after recording 
all changes in assets and liabilities, the 
equation is not in balance, it signifies that 
there is a change in proprietorship. We then 
restore the equation to its proper balance by 
inserting the necessary plus or minus amount 
under P (proprietorship). This plus or 
minus amount is the increase or the decrease 
in the proprietorship due to the changes 10 
assets and liabilities. 


In using the equation method of building 
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up journal entries the following rules 
should be observed: 


1. Record the change of every asset 
affected. List the changes in columns side 
by side under A (assets). 


2. Record the change of every liability 
affected. List these changes in columns side 
by side under L (liabilities). 


3. When all such changes are recorded, 
if the equation is still in balance, there is 
no need for recording any change in pro- 
prietorship. If, on the other hand, when 
all changes in assets and liabilities are 
recorded and the equation is not in balance, 
it is necessary to record the proper change 
under P (proprietorship) so that the equa- 
tion will be in balance. The plus or minus 
amount under P not only restores the 
equation to balance again, but it also re- 
cords the amount of increase or decrease in 
proprietorship. All that is required, then, 
is the appropriate selection of a temporary 
proprietorship account for the said amount. 


EXAMPLE No.1. A change in two or more assets 
only with no change in proprietorship. 


Bought office equipment for $100. Paid cash. 
A = L+P 


Amount of change....+ $100 — $100 
Names of accounts... Off.Eq. Cash 
ee a ee Dr. Cr. 
Reason for Dr. or Cr.. Increase Decrease 
of A of A 


The total assets (the total on the left side 
of the equation) has not been changed; 
therefore, there is no necessity for making 
any change in the total on the right side of 
the equation under liabilities or proprietor- 
ship. It is true that we have made two 
changes on the left side of the equation—an 
increase of $100 and a decrease of $100— 
but we have made no changes in the total, 
for the plus $100 nullifies the minus $100. 
Now, since we have recorded all actual 
changes (in this case the assets, to which 
Rule No. 1 applies) and the equation is 
still in balance, we are reasonably sure 
that we have made the correct journal 
entry, or that we have debited and credited 
the proper accounts. 


EXAMPLE No. 2. A change in two or more liabilities 
only with no change in proprietorship. 

Gave John Brown our 30-day note for $300 in full 
payment of account. 


A = L + P 
Amount of change.... — $300 + $300 
Names of accounts. . . J. Brown N. Pay. 
| are Dr. Cr. 
Reason for Dr. or Cr.. Decrease _ Increase 
of L, of a 
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No asset accounts are affected. Since the 
left side of the equation has not been 
changed, we must be sure not to make any 
change in the total on the right side of the 
equation. It is true that we have made 
two changes on the right side—an increase 
of $300 and a decrease of $300—but we 
have made no change in the total on the 
right side, for the plus $300 nullifies the 
minus $300. The equation is still in balance 
because we have added nothing and sub- 
tracted nothing from either side. Since we 
have recorded all changes (in this case the 
liabilities, to which Rule No. 2 applies), we 
are reasonably sure that we have made the 
correct journal entry and have debited and 
credited the proper accounts. 


EXAMPLE No.3. A change in one or more assets 
and one or more liabilities with no change in pro- 
prietorship. 

Paid Henry Smith $75 in full payment of our 
invoice of the 5th. 


A = L ao P 
Amount of change....— $75 — $75 
Names of accounts... Cash H. Smith 
Ce: ee Cr. Dr. 


Reason for Dr. or Cr.. Decrease Decrease 


of A of L 


Note that $75 has been subtracted from 
both sides of the equation—the minus $75 
under A (Rule No. 1) and the minus $75 
under L (Rule No. 2). Therefore, the 
equation is still in balance. There is no 
reason, then, to record any change in pro- 
prietorship (Rule No. 3, first part). 


EXAMPLE No.4. A change in one or more assets 
and one or more liabilities with a change in pro- 
prietorship. 

Borrowed $1,000 from the bank on our 30-day 
note. The bank collected the interest in advance 
—$5. 

A = L + P 
Amount of change....+$995 + $1,000 —%5 
Names of Accounts... Cash N. Pay. Int. Exp. 
2: a erere Dr. Cr. Dr. 
Reason for Dr. or Cr.. Increase Increase Decrease 
of A of L of P 


After we recorded the change of the 
asset, Cash, under A (Rule No. 1) and the 
change of the liability, Notes Payable, 
under L (Rule No. 2), we observed that the 
equation was no longer in balance. This 
shows that a change in proprietorship has 
been brought about (Rule No. 3). We can- 
not restore the equation to its proper balance 
under A or under L, for in Rules 1 and 2 
we are required to record all changes in 
assets and liabilities; therefore, we cannot 
return to them again. Hence, the equation 
can be restored only under P (proprietor- 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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Since we are all being asked to 
train workers in the briefest pos- 


Intensive Clerical and Secretarial Courses 


by 


Evelyn Enches 
School of Business 






room attendants, especially for the 
aircraft industry. This class met 


sible time, perhaps our experience Pasadena Junior College five afternoons a week from 3:15 


at Pasadena Junior College will be 
of interest to other teachers. This 
article will discuss the plans we follow in the 
various courses that are being offered. 

SECRETARIAL ADMINISTRATION. A one-year 
secretarial administration course was estab- 
lished in September, 1935. The students 
were carefully selected; high standards in 
English, general background, and _per- 
sonality were required. One teacher super- 
vised the five hours of daily instruction. 
The course included shorthand and typing 
(two hours each), accounting, filing, business 
English, PBX switchboard operation, secre- 
tarial practice, and office machine opera- 
tion (calculators, bookkeeping, and duplicat- 
ing machines). Because of the high standards 
of performance, several of these students 
are ready for positions in April. 

Aside from assisting numerous instructors 
on the faculty, the members of the class have 
worked in the community and have made 
valuable contacts. One year the School of 
Business conducted a survey of the office 
machines used in Pasadena, as well as the 
types of workers most generally employed 
to operate the machines. After the students 
distributed the questionnaires, their self- 
confidence was noticeably increased. Many 
of them commented on the self-assurance 
they obtained in visiting several offices on a 
specific errand before they applied at these 
offices for positions. Other classes have re- 
ported meetings, assisted at local conven- 
tions, and helped out at the rationing board. 

Each year Pasadena Junior College con- 
ducts a “Boy and Girl Day” with the co- 
operation of local business firms. The 
students gain valuable experience and fre- 
quently these contacts lead to permanent 
employment. 

In spite of persuasion by instructors and 
counselors, only a few men students have 
ventured into this course. However, the 
records of those few men students have 
justified the experiment. 

In the seven years this course has been 
offered, the trainees have established a fine 
record, and many of them are now holding 
responsible positions. 

STOCK ROOM ATTENDANTS. In the spring of 
1941 a brush-up course was offered for stock 
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Pasadena, California 


to 4:15. The course lasted for ten 
weeks. Two of the instructors con- 
sulted both plant executives and workers 
for suggestions on making this course 
practical. These instructors were greatly 
reassured to find that training in technical 
phraseology was not desired by businessmen, 
but that basic training in the elements of 
the subjects offered were desirable. 

The course included typing (four weeks), 
arithmetic, filing, and record keeping (two 
weeks each). Each of these courses was 
offered by a specialist in the field. The 
typing instruction was divided into two 
sections: the first two weeks of training 
were devoted to correcting faulty stroking 
technique and laying out a review course, 
some of which might be carried on outside 
the classroom; the last two weeks of training 
were devoted to “polishing up” the typing 
instruction, developing the highest possible 
speed for each student, and providing basic 
training in figures and tabulation. The 
arithmetic instruction covered a review of 
the four fundamental processes with par- 
ticularly close attention being given to 
reviewing the combinations used in adding 
and multiplying; drill was also given on 
speed and accuracy. The filing instruction 
included drill in alphabetizing and sorting 
number and name cards; this drill was 
followed by a thorough test. The record 
keeping instruction covered the principles 
of a running inventory with some training 
on the visible stock record forms. 

These students were rated not only on 
their work, but also on their attitudes and 
adaptability. Their recommendations de- 
pended on whether they would fit a job. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE. After December, 1941, 
there was a voluntary registration of students 
who desired to take certain short intensive 
courses which might prepare them for 
volunteer service connected with the war 
effort. Over seventy-five students asked 
for a basic course in filing. Two groups were 
given six one-hour sessions covering rules on 
alphabetizing, drill on number and name 
card sorting, and suitable tests. 

ONE-SEMESTER courses. Early in 1942 the 
need for other intensive courses became 
evident and in February two one-semester 
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courses were established. One was a junior 
stenographic course, and the other was a 
junior clerical course. Each of the seventy 
registrants was asked to choose either short- 
hand or office machine operation, for these 
were the core subjects of the two courses. 
The classes met from 12 to 5 each day in 
order to avoid interfering with the use of 
machines by the regular students. 

The junior stenographic course included 
shorthand (functional method), typing, fil- 
ing, and secretarial studies. The students 
taking these courses were groomed to meet 
the requirements of the junior stenographic 
civil service examination. 

The junior clerical course included arith- 
metic, accounting, filing, office machine 
operation, and typing. The arithmetic in- 
struction covered a review of the four 
fundamental processes, with particular em- 
phasis on decimals, fractions, and percentage. 
The accounting instruction covered the first 
twenty-seven chapters of 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting.: The filing in- 
struction was essentially the equivalent of 
the regular semester course. It consisted 
of drill in alphabetizing, correspondence 
filing (with “life-size” practice sets), number 
and name card sorting, and a brief discussion 
of other common types of filing. The class 
in office machine operation met for two 
hours each day. Instruction in calculator 
operation was emphasized, although stu- 
dents were given a choice of two types of 
calculators as well as commercial posting 
and bank posting machines. The typing 
class met for one hour each day. With the 
co-operation of an instructor in beginning 
typing, the beginners were trained with a 
regular class. Students with previous 
training were grouped into intermediate or 
advanced classifications, but they took their 
drill for improved technique and timed 
writing together. Their work on projects 
was suited to the different levels. 


The schedule then worked out as follows: 


Arithmetic and Accounting 
114 hours on Monday-Wednesday-Friday 
Filing 
1% hours on Tuesday-Thursday 
Office Machines 
2 hours Daily 
Typing 
1 hour Daily 
This one-semester course was offered 
during the eleven weeks’ summer session by 


increasing the hours from four and one-half 
to six. 



















EXTENDED DAY. The adult education section 
of our school system had always offered the 
customary evening courses in shorthand, 
typing, accounting, and office machine 
operation, with special short courses, such as 
income tax problems, to meet seasonal de- 
mands. In the fall of 1937 this section be- 
came the extended day division of Pasadena 
Junior College. Although these courses 
were set up on the regular semester basis, 
many of them became short intensive 
courses for certain individuals. In these 
courses working for credit is optional; those 
students who wish credit must complete 
work of the same standard as students in the 
regular classes. Many of the faculty con- 
ducted what amounted to a consultation 
service where a worker might come with the 
problems which faced him on his job. In this 
way it was not necessary for him to wait 
for class instruction to reach the point in 
question, but he could be given the necessary 
information and coaching beforehand. Ac- 
counting instruction is offered on both 
elementary and advanced levels, with cer- 
tain courses emphasizing theory and other 
courses emphasizing the vocational ap- 
proach. 

35TH INFANTRY DIVISION SCHOOL OF STENOG- 
raPpHy. In the summer of 1942 the Army 
authorities requested that we offer an in- 
tensive secretarial course for certain of their 
personnel in the southern California sector. 
Eight weeks was decided upon as the mini- 
mum time required. Two weeks were added 
for the better men in the group. I shall give 
only the rough outline of this course, for 
it will be discussed in greater detail in the 
April issue of Tue BaLance SHEET by the 
instructor who taught the typing and who 
made a minute study of the caliber of the 
men and their accomplishments. 

The men had two hours of class instruc- 
tion daily in shorthand (functional method) 
and in typing. In addition, they were given 
instructions in the principles of Army 
correspondence. Near the end of the course 
the officer in charge requested that the men 
learn the elements of filing. By dividing the 
group into three sections of about twenty-five 
each, we had just nine hours to teach filing 
to each section. 

The classes in filing covered alphabetizing 
(with the customary twenty problems cut to 
only four) and sorting number and name 
cards. The real problem was initiating these 
men in the Army system of indexing corre- 

(Concluded on page 336) 


‘Paul A. Carlson, A. L. Prickett, and Hamden L. Forkner, 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting (Cincinnati, Ohio: 


South-Western Publishing Co., 1940). 
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Techniques for Teaching Business Word Studies 


by 


Harold Gilbreth 
Winthrop College 
The South Carolina College for Women 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


An examination of re- 
cently published textbooks 
in the field of business edu- 
cation reveals that, in many 
cases, a vocabulary study 
is included among the contents. Textbooks 
on business law, elementary business train- 
ing, bookkeeping, business principles, and 
commercial geography are a few examples 
of newly published books containing such 
materials. In most of the books these vo- 
cabulary drills or word studies are found at 
the conclusion of chapters, parts, or units. 

The authors of a teachers’ manual have 
this to say about the value of vocabulary 
studies: 

An understanding of the vocabulary of business 
greatly aids a person in obtaining an understanding 
of business principles and an appreciation of business 
relationships. The ability to use effectively a broad 
business vocabulary also aids one in becoming a 
more intelligent consumer of business services and 
goods. The development of a complete business 


vocabulary is therefore one of the objectives of a 
course in general business.! 


In the recently published Missouri course 
of study for business subjects, O. P. Trent- 
ham states that one of the general objectives 
in teaching business law is “To develop a 
vocabulary of commonly used words related 
to business and to legal procedure.’? If 
space permitted, other authoritative opin- 
ions could be cited. 

When we find word studies included in 
business textbooks and read the opinions of 
authorities showing the value of the drills, 
the question arises as to how the materials 
may be used successfully. Beginning busi- 
ness teachers who have had little experience 
with these teaching materials, as well as 
teachers who have had a considerable amount 
of experience, are likely to follow different 
procedures. A methods class was recently 
asked to prepare written reports on this 
problem. An examination of these reports 
indicated that the prospective business 
teachers would either have the words serve 
as the basis for a complete learning unit, 
have the words serve as a source for teacher 
discussion, or have the students ascertain 
the meaning of the words from the dictionary 
and use the words in sentences. Observation 
has shown that some teachers tend to follow 


the last two methods to the 
exclusion of all others. A 
continued usage of any one 
procedure may result in 
monotony. 

Some teachers’ manuals and_ student 
workbooks furnish excellent suggestions for 
teaching the business word studies. The 
wise teacher will take advantage of the 
suggestions offered. Other techniques are 
given in the list below. They will furnish 
a means by which economical variations 
may be accomplished and the teaching may 
be made pleasant, interesting, and success- 
ful. Familiar techniques, such as matching 
drills and the use of the dictionary, have 
been omitted purposely. 

PARAPHRASE DRILL. Students may be asked 
to prepare sentences about words listed at 
the end of a chapter or a section of a text- 
book. Instead of using the words as listed, 
the students may be instructed to prepare 
sentences that will have the same meaning 
but which contain different words. When 
the class is engaged in studying the assigned 
business terms, a student may read a sen- 
tence and another student may be asked to 
rearrange the sentence and use the word 
found in the word study. 

This drill is valuable because it encourages 
students to understand the real meaning of 
the business terms at the time the home 
assignment is prepared and also during the 
period of class discussion. In addition, it 
encourages the development of memory, 
alertness, and study. 

FILLING IN THE PROPER worD. The teacher 
may read a list of sentences which have been 
prepared before class. As these sentences 
are read, the teacher says “blank’’ in the 
place of one of the words assigned for study. 
The assigned word would make the sentence 
complete and meaningful. The students, 
from memory, indicate the proper word on a 
sheet of paper. These words are listed by 
the students in one-two-three order. This 
procedure has several advantages: First, 
previous study is an absolute requirement; 
second, the papers are easy to check; and 
third, an understanding of the use of the 
word is necessary before the student is able 
to fill in the proper word. In addition, the 


1E. H. Crabbe and Paul L. Salsgiver, Teachers’ Manual for General Business (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing 


*Missouri at Work on the Public School Curriculum—Business (Jefferson City, Missouri: State Department of Education 


Company, 1941), p. 12. 
1941), p. 201. 
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student who is familiar with this procedure 
from past experience is encouraged to 
study the words thoroughly. Superficiality is 
thereby discouraged. 


This procedure may be varied by having 
the sentences duplicated before class. This 
is a more expensive procedure and it entails 
more trouble for the teacher. Experience 
has shown, however, that the method men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph is just as 
effective as the method in which the sen- 
tences are duplicated before class. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTION DRILL.’ In connec- 
tion with each list of words the students study, 
the teacher may use a group of questions 
which do not necessarily show the meaning 
of the words but which require a knowledge 
of syllabication, dividing words at the end 
of the line, and other rules of this nature. 
If the drill is used a number of times, the 
students will soon know what to expect. 
Therefore, they will come to class prepared. 
The success of this drill depends on a con- 
tinued use of the same type of questions 
during consecutive class periods. The fol- 
lowing examples are given only as sugges- 
tions: How is “durability” divided at the 
end of the line? What syllable contains the 
primary accent in the word “fiat”? How 
many syllables are in the words “‘stability’’? 
What are they? ‘Tell all you can about the 
word “barter.”” What is the meaning of the 
word “brassage’’? 

The teacher who plans to use this type of 
drill may find other questions which are 
more suitable to his own particular situa- 
tion. 

SELECTION DRILL. The teacher may prepare 
a list of words which have similar but not 
exact sounds or meanings as the words 
listed in the word study. These sentences, 
containing both the proper word and the 
word which does not have the correct mean- 
ing or sound should be read to the class. 
The students should list their selections on 
a sheet of paper to be handed in. 

This drill calls for a proper selection of 
words, creates skill in usage, and develops 
an understanding of words other than those 
listed in the word studies. It may be used 
advantageously in duplicated form as well 
as in the oral form suggested here. 

_ PHRASE DRILL. The students may copy a 
list of phrases, prepared by the teacher and 
written on the blackboard before class, sub- 
stituting the correct word from the list 
given in the textbook. This drill may be 
given as an oral drill or it may be given in 
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‘Adapted from R. G. Walters’ Word Studies (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Company, 1942), p. 52. 























mimeographed form. As a variation, the 
students may be required to insert the 
proper business term in the blank space 
without referring to the book. This drill is 
a variation of the selection drill previously 
outlined. It has the advantage of being a 
timesaver, for complete sentences are not 
required of the student. 


TEACHER-READ DEFINITIONS. Before the class 
starts, the teacher may prepare a list of 
definitions for the business terms previously 
studied by the students. These terms should 
be read in class by the teacher while the 
students list the words which fit the defini- 
tions. The students may be required to 
select the proper word from an opened text- 
book or to make the selection from memory. 
Since the papers may be checked in class by 
the students themselves, this type of drill 
provides a potential means of reteaching. 
Reteaching and review are always desirable 
practices in the study of words. Without 
review, reteaching, and continued applica- 
tion, word studies may become undesirable 
time-consuming “‘busy work.” 


WRITE YOUR OWN DEFINITION. Half the class 
may be instructed to copy from the diction- 
ary or from the textbook the definitions of 
half the business terms listed in the word 
study. Without looking at the dictionary 
or the textbook, the students should be in- 
structed to write their own definitions for 
the remaining words. The other half of the 
class should be instructed to do the same 
thing except that they are told to copy dic- 
tionary definitions for the student-prepared 
definitions of the first group of students. 
During the next class period the student- 
prepared definitions should be read and dis- 
cussed as to whether they are satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory. The business terms should 
then be used in meaningful sentences. Ex- 
perience has shown that this drill is quite 
stimulating and helpful to the class. 


quizzes. A procedure which often interests 
high school students, and at the same time 
gives training in the use of business terms 
found in the word studies, is the quiz similar 
to those conducted on radio programs. Stu- 
dents enjoy preparing questions for these 
quizzes, selecting the participants, and 
serving as competitors. This type of drill 
may be used in reviewing words studied in 
several different word lists, as well as a 
means of reviewing entire units or chapter 
divisions. The use of this procedure will 
furnish adequate motivation for guiding 

(Concluded on page 333) 








High School Students Learn Banking Services 


As a result of an experiment 
which is being conducted by the 
everyday business class, the stu- 
dents of The University School 
are learning banking services by 
experiencing banking activities. 
Approximately 15 per cent of the students 
enrolled are depositors in the school bank 
which began operation in September, 1940. 
Since members of the class felt that it was 
absolutely necessary for the banking to be 
made voluntary, no pressure was used in 
getting the bank started. In order to ac- 
quaint parents with the experiment, a mim- 
eographed letter with an attached signature 
card was sent to each parent. The project 
furnished a splendid opportunity for stu- 
dents to learn by doing. 

I asked the students for their opinions 
and help in organizing the bank. They were 
enthusiastic and spent a great deal of time 
outside of class developing individual sug- 
gestions. The student-teacher helped them 
to set up what they would consider the pur- 
poses and the objectives of a bank for The 
University School. 

These objectives of The University School 
banking system, as finally formulated, were: 

1. To make subject matter material more meaning- 
ful through actual experience. 

To teach the students, and in some instances the 
parents, sound banking principles. 

To place the students in a situation of everyday 
business which would provide for them an op- 
portunity to conduct the actual work of the sys- 
tem, to bank their money, to use a commercial 
bank, and to follow legal methods of banking. 

4. To encourage students to save. 

The First National Bank of Bloomington 
was consulted, and after careful considera- 
tion of the plans, offered to furnish the neces- 
sary supplies and to handle the controlling 
account. ‘Two eminent bankers in Indiana 
were also consulted and asked to evaluate 
the plans. Their suggestions and helpful 
criticisms were invaluable in removing some 
of the original “kinks” in the plan as evolved 
by the students and the teacher in charge. 
The administration of The University School 
and of the School of Education of Indiana 
University carefully considered the advis- 
ability of such a venture. After the official 
approval had been given, it was deemed 
advisable to submit the plan to the Depart- 
ment of Financial Institutions of Indiana 
for its sanction. After thoroughly consider- 
ing the plan, the Department approved it. 


2. 
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by 


Mrs. L. M. Dean 
The University School 
School of Education 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Students in the everyday busi- 
ness class undertake full responsi- 
bility for the activities of the bank. 
Banking is open to all students of 
all grades, one through twelve, to 
the faculty members, and to the 
student-teachers of The University School. 
A central office is located on the first floor 
and is open from 7:45 A.M. to 8:45 A. M. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday mornings. 
Students fill the following positions: presi- 
dent, vice-president, cashier, bookkeeper, 
assistant bookkeeper, deposit clerk, with- 
drawal clerk, file clerk, bank messenger, 
secretary, supplies clerk, office manager, and 
advertising manager. 

Initial appointments to positions were 
made on the basis of ability, interest, and 
student preference. Later, responsibilities 
were shifted in order that every student 
might obtain practice and an understanding 
of each of the bank’s activities. 

Students may bank any amount at any 
time during banking hours. In order to in- 
sure the protection of the student’s account, 
withdrawal slips are signed by parents. A 
parent’s signature on the withdrawal slip is 
checked with that on the signature card for 
verification. This plan prevents small with- 
drawals without the knowledge of the par- 
ents. If a student takes out more than $2.00, 
he is given a check instead of cash. These 
checks are negotiable and they are backed 
by the First National Bank. They require 
the signature of two faculty members before 
they are valid. Two members sign the 
checks in order to eliminate the possibility 
of error and to protect the bank sponsor. 

Money is deposited by a bank messenger 
to the downtown bank in a central account 
called The University School Student’s 
Bank. All records are kept at The Univer- 
sity School and they are checked each bank- 
ing day to avoid the possibility of errors. 
A balance sheet showing the deposits, with- 
drawals, cash in the bank, and cash on hand 
is also prepared. Quarterly bank statements 
are sent to all depositors. Students have a 
choice at the end of the year of taking a 
check for the entire amount, of keeping the 
money on deposit in the school bank, or of 
transferring their money to individual ac- 
counts in another bank. -— 

Except for a few blackboard “ditties 
and follow-up stories in the school paper 
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and city newspapers indicating the progress 
of banking, no other publicity as a reminder 
is given to the students. Of approximately 
600 students enrolled in The University 
School, 15 per cent are banking. 

Last year the banking personnel handled 
approximately $500 in deposits and wrote 
more than 50 checks. A progress chart is 
shown below: 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL BANK 
















dents had $1.00 or more left on deposit; 27 
per cent of the students had more than 
$5.00 on deposit; and only one-third of the 
students had less than $1.00 on deposit. 
These statistics are in contrast to what so 
frequently happens in school banking. 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL BANK 
May 26, 1941 
Distribution of Depositors by A 





t Deposited 





Amount Deposited Number of 














Cash Balances and Number of Depositors for Selected Dates Depositors 
Date Cash Balance —- of Less than $ .50 8 
epositors $ 50— .99 6 

| 1.00 — 1. 

October 2, 1940........... $ 9.84 31 2 o : 
December 16, 1940........ 215.52 89 300 — 3.99 r) 
January 8, 1941........... 188 .76a 91 4.00 — 4.99 3 
April 25, 1941............ 291 .23 100 500 — 9.99 7 
May 26, 1941............. 147.0la 35 10.00 — 19.99 2 
ae . More than 20.00 2 
4 Decreases due to withdrawal for holiday season — 
and summer months. 41 


The largest amount of money on deposit 
for an individual for the year 1940-41 was 
$35.25, and the smallest amount was $.04. 
The average account during the year ap- 
proximated $2.00. 

The following tabulation shows the dis- 
tribution of amounts in accounts a short 
time after banking was started: 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL BANK 
December 6, 1940 
Distribution of Depositors by Amount Deposited 





Amount Deposited Number of 








Depositors 

Less than $ .50 18 
$ .50 — .99 12 
1.00 — 1.99 27 
2.00 — 2.99 6 
3.00 — 3.99 8 
4.00 — 4.99 2 
5.00 — 9.99 6 
More than 10.00 6 

85 





Sixty-five per cent of the depositors had 
deposited more than $1.00 by the time the 
bank had been in operation two months. 
Twelve students had $5.00 or more on de- 
posit; 43 of the 85 depositors had a cash 
balance of between $1.00 and $5.00. 

The general feeling was that most of the 
accounts in the bank would probably be 
closed out at the end of each year. Con- 
trary to expectations, the following tabula- 
tion shows the distribution of amounts in 
accounts at the end of the first year. In 
other words, at least two-thirds of the stu- 
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We have partially accomplished our ob- 
jectives and we feel ‘that it has been an 
excellent experience for the members of the 
everyday business class. The experiment 
was successful and warranted the continu- 
ance of the bank. 


There is real educational value to students 
in learning to bank in an organized, natural 
manner. Later, as men and women, these 
individuals will be writing and cashing 
checks and depositing money for business 
as well as for personal affairs. Banking is a 
part of our everyday lives in our present 
economic society and it is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary for students to be aware of 
the procedure of good banking as well as 
the importance of learning to save. 

What everyday bank experiences do our 
students actually learn? The following is a 
list of some of the experiences: 

1. Planning the supplies to be used in operating 


the bank and in modeling the forms after the 
forms used in business. 


2. Writing business letters. 
3. Making deposit slips. 
4. Filling in withdrawal slips. 
5. Checking signatures on withdrawal slips with 
those on signature cards. 
6. Filing filled-in slips for future reference. 
7. Writing checks. 
8. Depositing money in the control account. 
9. Receiving cash and checking amounts. 
10. Posting deposits and withdrawals to individual 
accounts. 
11. Preparing bank statements each banking day. 
12. Preparing quarterly statements for depositors. 
. Making reconciliations of bank statements. 
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An Effectual Project in Business Letter Writing 


Carl Naether 
Associate Professor of English 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


No MATTER how enthusiastic, how 
resourceful, and how well-versed in his sub- 
ject a teacher of business writing may be, or 
no matter how comprehensive and rich in 
illustrations the textbook and other teach- 
ing tools which the teacher utilizes may be, 
there is sure to arise the problem of provid- 
ing the students with a genuine and direct 
opportunity to engage in correspondence 
with men and women in business. Such 
actual writing and dispatching of letters to 
businessmen is of far-reaching advantage to 
students and teachers. 

Perhaps the most vital effect of this par- 
ticular correspondence lies in the student’s 
feeling that he is actually putting to the 
acid test his ability to write letters designed 
to bring favorable response from strangers. 
He is given ample opportunity to show in a 
concrete way whether he can apply more 
or less familiar principles and common-sense 
rules to an actual situation, the handling of 
which requires the writing of clear, business- 
like, and forceful messages. This situation 
is often somewhat difficult because usually 
such messages ask for specific information 
and letter materials which most business 
firms are often extremely reluctant to give 
to strangers. As a consequence, this fact- 
gathering message must, if possible, antici- 
pate and meet this serious objection before 
it can be raised. In other words, a straight- 
forward, logical, and well-thought-out ap- 
peal, set in attractive typographical form, is 
required. 

Moreover, the actual writing and rewrit- 
ing of the letter, the typing, and the mailing, 
as well as the preparation and dispatch of 
suitable replies to the responses received— 
all these steps constitute genuinely realistic 
learning activities. These activities are mo- 
tivated largely by the individual student’s 
own initiative and interest in a given letter- 
writing problem, as well as by his desire to 
prove that he can write letters which will 
induce businessmen to accede to his wishes, 
even though they do not usually benefit 
from such co-operation. 

A carefully planned project in actual 
letter writing engenders a cordial co-opera- 
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tive spirit among the class as a whole. The 
members of the class are actively, and often 
quite enthusiastically, engaged in contribu- 
ting a pertinent share of thoughtful let- 
ter writing, typing, and similar practical 
effort to the successful solution of a common 
problem. Just as soon as the students begin 
to receive responses to their individual ap- 
peals for factual business data, the element 
of competition in class becomes conspicuous. 
They eagerly discuss the appearance and 
the contents of brief and usually unfavor- 
able replies, as well as the more compre- 
hensive and usually favorable replies from 
prominent business houses located in various 
parts of the country. With proper teaching 
and supervisory effort, a member of the 
class rarely fails to receive at least some 
favorable responses to his inquiries. Even 
partial success helps noticeably to overcome 
the student’s discouragement and to stimu- 
late him to renewed and more intelligent 
participation in the class project. 

Here, briefly, is the story of a recent proj- 
ect which, in addition to making the com- 
mon task of both the student and the 
teacher more interesting, brought desirable 
practical experience to both. The class in 
business correspondence consisted largely of 
students in secretarial administration— 
mostly girls who were preparing for steno- 
graphic and scerctarial positions. While a 
few of them had worked as clerks or helpers 
in stores during holidays and summer vaca- 
tions, no member of the class had had actual 
experience in corresponding with business 
firms. After some preliminary discussion of 
various projects, the class agreed that it 
might be worth while to ascertain and define 
the standards actually applied by certain 
firms to the form and message of their 
everyday letters. 

After some deliberation, department stores 
and mail-order houses were chosen for the 
following reasons: (1) They deal with con- 
sumers; (2) they dictate scores of letters 
daily; and (3) they maintain reasonably 
high standards in their numerous business 
activities. The problem was to ascertain by 
means of a forceful personal inquiry and a 
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suitable follow-up letter what, if any, prac- 
tical efforts a given business house made to 
give its letters those pleasing qualities of 
form and content which would enable the 
firm to serve its patrons efficiently and meet 
competition effectively. I_ particularly 
wanted the class to inquire if the firms ad- 
dressed used concrete aids to improve cor- 
respondence, such as so-called model letter 
forms, instruction books for stenographers 
and dictators, and inspirational letter bulle- 
tins, and if they would send samples of any 
aids that were used. If the firms did not have 
materials for a well-formulated correspond- 
ence policy or methods of correspondence su- 
pervision, they were asked to send copies of 
reasonably important routine letters which 
would serve as reliable guides to their gen- 
eral correspondence policies and standards. 

Once the students had a clear conception 
of the why and wherefore of their problem, 
they were asked to compile from newspapers, 
magazine advertisements, or directories a 
mailing list of at least ten prominent firms. 
A certain state was assigned to each student 
in order to avoid duplication of effort. They 
were then instructed to write a letter that 
was designed to bring the desired informa- 
tion. This task was preceded by class dis- 
cussion of possible objections which busi- 
nessmen might raise against the student’s 
request. In previous attempts we had 
learned that in making similar requests most 
students had failed to anticipate some of 
the most common objections that are raised 
by businessmen. 

After considerable writing and rewriting, 
each student handed in a copy of both his 
mailing list and his letter of inquiry. The 
letters were then typed and mailed on a 
specified date. This date was recorded on a 
simple chart that was devised to keep ac- 
count of all replies that were received. In 
most instances the students’ first letter 
drafts were entirely too brief; they failed to 
give good reasons for the requests made and 
detailed explanations of the exact materials 
they wanted. In short, the letters lacked 
careful reader adjustment. When it was 
pointed out to the members of the class 
that no business firm was under any obliga- 
tion whatsoever to give valuable informa- 
tion and actual letter material to strangers, 
and that only a really straightforward, de- 
tailed, and persuasive appeal would be most 
likely to induce favorable responses, most 
of the students made a more serious writing 
effort. The following letter which brought 
favorable returns is typical of the ones 
written by all the students: 


March, 1943 


Gentlemen: 


I am a student in secretarial administration and 
it is important for me to know the modern methods 
and standards of business correspondence. 


Department stores are of particular interest to me 
in this respect, for they have an opportunity to 
engage in correspondence with a wide variety of 
men and women, necessitating careful maintenance 
of well-formulated policies. For this reason I am 
turning to you since you are undoubtedly in a 
position to help me. 


Of course, I can get this information in part 
from textbooks. but I feel sure that original material 
used by a progressive firm will be of more help to 
me. Any practical materials which you have found 
to be effective in correspondence supervision, such 
as instruction books, manuals, printed rules or 
guides for dictators and stenographers, or model 
letters, which apply not only to form but also to 
content, would be of great value to me. If your 
firm does not use any of these aids, I should be 
glad to have copies of routine letters pertaining to a 
particular transaction. 


Such material as you may see fit to send me will 
help to bridge the gap between my theoretical 
training and actual business practice. A study of 
this material wi!l give me a practical point of view 
that will aid me in my college work in secretarial 
administration and later, when I have completed 
my course of study, in obtaining a suitable position. 


Since I am particularly interested in department 
store correspondence, I am dependent on progressive 
firms like yours for co-operation. I shall greatly 
appreciate any concrete materials you may be 
willing to send me. If possible, I should like to 
have your reply reach me by April 21, for I want 
to use it in my school work at that time. 


Yours very truly, 


Needless to say, practically every student 
taking part in the project received both 
favorable and unfavorable replies to his 
appeals for constructive help. To ascertain 
the approximate length of time which the 
various firms had taken to respond, the 
exact dates on which each reply was re- 
ceived were entered on the individual check- 
chart kept by each student, together with a 
brief note concerning the helpfulness of the 
replies. These replies ranged from brief 
refusals, containing all manner of excuses, 
and more or less carefully-worded explana- 
tions which gave detailed reasons for the 
firm’s inability to co-operate, to wholly 
favorable messages which granted the stu- 
dents’ requests unhesitatingly and cheer- 
fully. 

Spirited discussion in class and outside of 
class followed the receipt of the various 
letters, every one of which was carefully 
studied in the light of the original inquiry. 
Since the same inquiry had been sent to a 
number of business firms, it was interesting 
to note the different reactions it had affected. 

The out-and-out refusal ran somewhat as 
follows: 
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Dear Miss Richardson: 


In reply to your letter of March 2%, we regret 
that we do not have any booklets or pamphlets on 
modern methods of business correspondence for 
distribution, nor is it possible for us to supply you 
with copies of our letters. 


Regretting our inability to be of help to you in 
this instance, we are 


Very truly yours, 


Since such disappointing letters as this 
example were few in number, and since 
they offered their recipients no encourage- 
ment whatever, no attempt was made to 
follow them up. 


Occasionally a student would receive a 
reply which pointed to a hurried and super- 
ficial reading of his request for information 
and a consequent misunderstanding of it: 


Dear Mr. Chase: 


We have received your letter of the 23rd and 
would appreciate hearing something more explicit 
regarding your type of work. 


Will you kindly outline your service, your fee, 
and other pertinent information that you deem 
important. 


Yours very truly, 


Somewhat flattered by this message, its 
recipient replied by re-emphasizing the need 
which he, as a student of secretarial admin- 
istration, felt for letters and similar mate- 
rials. In this manner the student paved the 
way for a favorable response. 


A somewhat more encouraging refusal, in 
that it gives at least some specific informa- 
tion concerning the firm’s general corre- 
spondence policy, is represented by the fol- 
lowing somewhat egotistically-worded letter: 


Dear Miss Johnson: 


We have your letter requesting that we send you 
our manual and other data concerning correspond- 
ence supervision. 

We attempt to maintain high correspondence 
standards, but we have never had a manual for 
dictators and stenographers containing rules and 
regulations for effective letters. We do, from time 
to time, collect eight or ten letters from each de- 
partment that corresponds with the public and our 
office manager looks these over and makes sugges- 
tions to the departments if they need improvement 
in their correspondence standards. 

We have a library of several books on letter writ- 
ing, but you probably have access to these in the 
course you are taking. 

We are sorry that we cannot be of more con- 
structive help to you in the study which you are 
making. 


Very truly yours, 
The receipt of such a letter would usually 


prompt an answer similar to the following 
letter: 
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Gentlemen: 


Thank you very much for your letter of March 5 
in which you explain your general correspondence 
policy and especially your method of checking on 
the quality of your firm’s outgoing letters. 

While this information is of definite interest to me, 
I wonder if you could see your way clear to giving 
me a little more practical aid in my study of corre- 
spondence supervision by sending me carbon copies 
of routine letters which have accomplished their 
various purposes. 

Such letters, together with your own informative 
reply of March 10, would give me a practical and 
helpful conception of the standards of correspond- 
ence maintained by your firm. Since I am interested 
only in methods of correspondence, you may, if 
you wish, delete names of persons and firms from 
any letters you may send me. 


Even though I can hardly assure you of any 
direct benefit from such co-operation, you wil] have 
the satisfaction of having served the cause of higher 
business education and of having impressed a pros- 
pective businesswoman with your good will. 

Should you be interested in seeing an analysis of 
whatever letters you may decide to let me have, I 
shal! be pleased to send you a copy when it is fin- 
ished. 

Very truly yours, 


Typical of the really helpful messages 
that were received is the following letter 
that bore the signature of the correspondence 
supervisor of a nationally-known firm: 


Dear Mr. Price: 


Your letter has just reached me this morning. I 
am sorry that I cannot get a reply to you by April 21, 
as you requested. 

If we had a correspondence manual or similar 
instruction book to send you, I would be glad to do 
so, but we have not issued one. We teach our cor- 
respondents by example, checking their dictated 
letters and offering suggestions for improvement 
Usually our correspondents work in a certain de- 
partment several months before they begin to dic- 
tate letters. To familiarize themselves with our 
firm’s letters and the type of message we want our 
customers to receive is considered an essential part 
of their training. 

The letters are reviewed almost daily by each 
branch house, and every two months a representative 
number of letters is sent in to my office for sugges- 
tions. They are returned with my comments. 

In addition, we issue Better Letter Bulletins bi- 
monthly; we arrange for letter contests frequently; 
and we furnish our dictators with adjustment, 
sales, and other letters in portfolio form to give 
them ideas and an opportunity to study really suc- 
cessful solutions to recurring problems. We believe 
these letter examples are a big help in improving 
the quality of our letters. 

Enclosed are some bulletins which you may find 
helpful. We are also sending you some letter prob- 
lems to show how specific cases have been handled. 
Form paragraphs cut down our dictation because 
they can, with suitable variation, be used over and 
over again whenever we write to different custom- 
ers, especially in handling sales inquiries and com- 
plaints. 

We trust that you will find this material helpful, 


(Concluded on page 336) 
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Speed Up Those First Days in Typewriting 


In enumerating the follow- 
ing items aimed at speeding 
up those first days in the 
typewriling process, it is as- 
sumed that the teacher likes 
to teach typewriting—that 
he likes to type and show 
others what he can do at a 
typewriter—and as a result 
others will like to type, too. No teacher who 
teaches typewriting because he has to can 
apply the following set of speed-up princi- 
ples. It is quite important, too, that all 
machines be in perfect mechanical order 
before the students ever sit down to them 
so that no alibis or “if instructions” need be 
given to the students about technical mech- 
anisms. 

If you are one of those teachers who feels 
that your students do not progress rapidly 
from the first day, follow closely these sug- 
gestions and you will find your students 
doing more and better typing at the end of 
six or eight weeks than other students are 
doing in ten or twelve weeks: 

1. Be so enthusiastic, as a teacher, that 
your enthusiasm inspires others to say to 
themselves, “I’m going to like this.” As a 
result, their attitudes will be “I’m really 
going to do things with this typewriter.” 

2. Teach the entire keyboard of alpha- 
betic characters in two, or not more than 
three, days by oral dictation of the charac- 
ters. Provide enough drill work from the 
textbook or other material. 

3. Use words, sentence, and paragraph 
material as soon as possible. In fact, all 
this material will be a part of the regular 
class drills by the fourth day. 

4. Teach complete technique, such as 
parts of the machine, at once; get to matters 
of paragraph tabulation and capitalization 
within the first week. 

5. Do a great deal of unison writing using 
sensible material, gradually increasing the 






March, 1943 


by 
Harold D. Fasnacht 


Head of Business Department 
Colorado Woman's College 
Denver, Colorado 
and 
Director of Business Teacher-Training 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


speed from day to day to be 
sure that letter concepts soon 
become word concepts. 

6. Spend all your time 
directing drills and assisting 
individual students at their 
machines. 

7. Grade no papers; merely 
check through enough of 
them hurriedly to discover faulty technique, 
such as irregularly shifted letters, improper 
spacing after punctuation, and poorly fol- 
lowed directions. This checking can be 
done in a few seconds on each student’s 
paper as you walk about the room. 

8. Permit no assignments or outside-of- 
class practice. You must see everything the 
students do for weeks so that there will be 
no chance for them to develop faulty tech- 
niques, poor posture, and slovenly attitudes 
which cannot be overcome. 

9. Remember there is no law against 
disregarding the assignments as they are 
given in the textbook. Go from one assign- 
ment to the next, or skip several at a time. 
The point is to push the students just as fast 
as they can “take it.” You alone, not the 
author of your textbook, are able to deter- 
mine how fast the students can be pushed. 

10. Explanations are not enough. Be 
sure that no technique is left unpracticed, 
and hence, unused. 

11. Forget timed tests of all kinds for 
weeks, except an occasional one-minute 
gross speed test as an assurance to the 
teacher that the students are progressing. 

12. Don’t spend valuable time during 
the first weeks worrying the students about 
their errors (a defensive method), but keep 
them busy on the offensive. Remember 
that the students will not improve wholly 
by themselves. Your business as a teacher 
is to see that they go ahead, not to keep them 
out of a hole behind them. 

(Concluded on page 325) 



















Training for Retailing Through the Occasional Practice Plan 


by 
Edward J. Rowse 


Commercia! Co-ordinator 
Boston Public Schools 
Boston, Massachusetts 


There is no doubt that the 
most effective training in retail- 
ing is obtained by a co-operative 
plan which provides regular prac- 
tical experience over a long period 
of time, and which assigns the student to 
definite duties and responsibilities that do 
not differ from the duties of other employ- 
ees. Probably the most satisfactory plans 
provide practice work in the store for several 
hours each day during the entire school 
year, or full-time practice work on alternate 
weeks. While this definite, regular, and con- 
tinuous practice training is superior to other 
methods of providing practical experience, 
it is by no means the only method by which 
experience can be obtained. There are diffi- 
culties involved in setting up a regular co- 
operative program, but these difficulties 
should not cause the whole retailing pro- 
gram to be eliminated from the curriculum. 

At a conference of training directors of 
several large stores from widely separated 
cities of the United States, the representa- 
tive from Boston told the group of the ways 
in which her store co-operates with the 
Boston schools in training high school stu- 
dents for store work. She explained that 
while the store she represented helped to 
train students, it also solved its employment 
problem by having well-trained employees 
available at the periods of peak business. 
The other training directors expressed their 
amazement and asked how it was possible 
to obtain the co-operation of the Boston 
schools to such an extent. 

The answer is that the Boston stores have 
been willing to co-operate. It therefore has 
not been simply a matter of employment, 
but the employment has had definite train- 
ing value. Both the stores and the schools 
have been willing to sit down together and 
devise plans whereby the work of each 
would interfere as little as possible with the 
work of the other. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago the Boston 
Board of Superintendents passed an order 
permitting students in salesmanship classes 
to be excused from school to get practical 
experience under the supervision of sales- 
manship teachers for not more than twenty- 
five days in the school year. While working 
on such store assignments the students are 
counted as “constructively present” in 
school. Of course, this experience has to be 
planned for such times as the stores need 
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extra help. These busy periods 
are the month of December, the 
week preceding Easter, and special 
sale days. Probably 90 per cent 
of this experience is obtained at 
the Christmas season. To make official the 
dismissal of these students from school to 
get practical experience, the superintendent 
of schools issues a bulletin early in October 
such as the following: 

TO HEADMASTERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

OFFERING SALESMANSHIP COURSES: 


In order that salesmanship students may ob- 
tain the required store practice under supervision of 
salesmanship teachers, I am asking if you will 
release such students as have promise of employ- 
ment in approved positions, as follows: 


A and B students beginning November 24 

> students with at least two B’s, December 1 

> students beginning December 8 

Other students at the discretion of the Headmaster 


tan 


Salesmanship cannot be taught wholly from 
books; it must have a store background. The hesi- 
tancy you may have in releasing from school at- 
tendance students who fail to pass in the required 
subjects is appreciated. However, it is believed 
that in most cases the experience in the stores will 
bring the students back to school with a renewed 
appreciation of the opportunities they are offered. 

If this plan of dismissal is in operation in your 
school, may I ask you to explain it to the teachers 
Also explain that no students are to be penalized 
for such authorized absences in connection there- 
with. 


It is understood that this practice experience in 
the stores is considered a part of the course in 
salesmanship and that the absence of these students 
from recitation is due to this authorized participa- 
tion in practice work. 


Very truly yours, 
Arthur L. Gould 


Superintendent of Schools 


This is the basis on which students are 
dismissed for work during the Christmas 
season. At other times in the year they are 
dismissed for periods not exceeding two 
days if, in the opinion of the salesmanship 
teacher, their work will not be seriously 
harmed by such absence. All school work 
lost by these absences must be made up. 

It is not easy to adjust the school program 
to provide for this work. It makes a great 
deal of extra work for the classroom teacher, 
and academic-minded teachers frequently 
do not appreciate the value of practical 
experience. In order to have the plan suc- 
ceed, the sympathetic backing of a strong 
headmaster is necessary in order to obtain 
the co-operation of some teachers. 
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If student elections and school programs 
are arranged on a block system, the work is 
simplified. Salesmanship students will then 
move pretty much together through their 
school activities and absences will affect 
only a few classes. Make-up assignments 
can then be made to the classes as a whole 
to be operative if, as, and when the student 
goes to work. The only salesmanship stu- 
dents left in school will be those whose 
scholarship record is low. The greater part 
of the month can be used for much-needed 
reviews for these students. 

Each student is given a dismissal slip 
which must be signed by each of his class 
teachers and it must contain a record of 
what make-up work is required. When the 
student returns to school after his work 
period, it is the job of the salesmanship 
teacher to see to it that he completes his 
special make-up assignments within a rea- 
sonable time. 

Let me give somewhat in detail the plans 
which were made for Christmas work in 
two of the large department stores in Boston. 
These plans are typical of those that were 
carried out on a smaller scale with other 
stores. 

On August 28 I sat down with a member 
of the employment department, a member 
of the training department, and the super- 
visor of junior employees of one of the 
stores. At that time we had before us the 
notes which we had made immediately 
following the previous Christmas and the 
suggestions that were made at that time as 
to how the slight difficulties which had 
arisen might be corrected in the future. 

It was agreed that on October 8 I should 
send sixty girls to the store for their first 
instructions. These girls were to be given 
instructions on six successive Thursday 
afternoons. They were to serve as cashiers, 
examiners, wrappers, and gift wrappers. In 
addition, I was to send sixty more girls who 
would be similarly trained on six successive 
Wednesday afternoons. It was planned 
that there should be three afternoons of 
classroom training in the store and three 
afternoons of actual training and practice 
in the departments to which the girls were 
to be assigned. There was to be no pay for 
the classroom training, but the girls would 
receive regular hourly pay for the training 
in their respective departments. 

On November 9 I furnished the store 
with the date on which each girl would be 
eligible for dismissal for work in compliance 
with the Superintendent’s bulletin. The 
store agreed to employ these 120 girls as 
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nearly as possible on the dates when they 
were eligible for work, with the exception 
that any who would not be available until 
after December 8 would be of no use to the 
store and hence would be dropped. 

In addition to these girls, the store took 
about sixty boys for a part of the month of 
December. In general, however, their work 
required much less training and, therefore, 
no long-range planning. 

At a conference with the employment 
manager and the assistant employment 
manager of another store on September 3, 
it was agreed that 150 salesmanship students 
would be employed as salespeople for as 
much time as they could be released between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Also, most 
of these students were to be given work on 
Saturdays as soon as they could be trained. 
Accordingly, fifty girls received training in 
the store on Friday and Saturday, Septem- 
ber 18 and 19; fifty girls received training on 
September 25 and 26; and fifty girls received 
training on October 2 and 3. Later in the 
season this store also asked for forty girls 
to serve as cashiers and wrappers and forty 
boys to serve as wrappers and collectors. 

The stores like these co-operative arrange- 
ments because it is possible for them to 
complete the students’ training early in the 
season before they begin to train other em- 
ployees for the Christmas rush. If they 
began to train outsiders early in the season, 
most of them would be on the lookout for 
immediate employment. If such opportuni- 
ties became available, they would accept 
the first offer they had and when the store 
which had trained them was ready to use 
their services, they would be employed else- 
where. The stores are assured that the 
students they train will be available for 
their busy season. These students are also 
available for work at single-day sales during 
the remainder of the school year. 

Selecting these students requires great 
care and judgment. It is impossible to be 
100 per cent right in this selection, but 
usually only 2 to 3 per cent of the students 
selected fail to get the necessary marks to 
enable them to be dismissed for work. An 
examination of the students’ grades for the 
previous year gives a fairly good index of 
what the grades are likely to be. Then, too, 
the opportunity to earn money is a powerful 
incentive to the students to study harder. 

The practice work of these students is 
supervised by the salesmanship teacher and 
at the end of the employment period the 
school receives from the store a rating of 
the students’ efficiency on the job. 
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Aims and Concepts of Bookkeeping and Commercial Education 


by 
David Susser 


There is no doubt in my 


cial students have low I. Q.’s. 


mind that much material has Formerly of Seward Park High School Quite often commercial stu- 


been written on the aims and 
concepts of bookkeeping. The 
most prominent educators have presented 
their opinions with all the vigor at their 
command. Their theories can be found in 
numerous textbooks and educational peri- 
odicals. However, one opinion is still lack- 
ing. It is the voice of the student. 

It is my belief that if a student were to 
tell us all that he desires from public educa- 
tion, he would say, “Teach me a subject 
that is meaningful and nontechnical.” It 
doesn’t seem difficult to comply with such a 
simple request. However, to the majority 
of the students this need still remains un- 
fulfilled. Just as bookkeeping procedure 
is based upon the fundamental equation, 
Assets = Liabilities + Proprietorship, so 
the core of the educational problem is the 
fulfillment of the students’ demands. 

When students enter a bookkeeping class 
for the first time they have certain definite 
aspirations. Some of them are thinking 
of the future and how nice it will be to 
become a bookkeeper, an accountant, or 
even a C. P. A. Most of the students are 
happy during these brief moments, only to 
have their smiles turn into gloom and utter 
confusion as the term progresses. It is true 
that some of the students may be unhappy 
because they weren’t properly guided to the 
course of study they should pursue. How- 
ever, for the majority of students the cause 
of the feeling that bookkeeping is a “dry 
subject” is the minimum amount of under- 
standing they have of the subject. 

I have been fortunate to observe as well 
as to teach bookkeeping on the secondary 
school level. One school provided me the 
unusual opportunity of interviewing stu- 
dents whose problems were presented before 
the dean on charges of truancy. I found that 
the chief cause of absence was due to the loss 
of interest in these subjects being taught. 
The majority of these students were in- 
different because they saw no. practical 
value in their courses. 

The question that should be presented to 
the educational philosophers is: “Is_ it 
possible to teach a subject in a meaningful 
and living manner and still develop the 
technical fundamentals?” The answer must 
definitely be ““Yes.”’ Many school authorities 
justly believe that the majority of commer- 
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Manhattan, New York 


dents do not care to learn a 
subject that does not concern 
them in daily life. That is the reason so 
many of them leave school before gradua- 
tion. 

One of the most unnecessary procedures 
in the teaching of bookkeeping is the in- 
sistence that the students recite in definite 
patterns. A student may know the theo- 
retical analysis of a transaction, but he 
isn’t permitted to explain his answer in 
simple words. The iron-clad rule of the 
teacher must be obeyed. The students, 
therefore, usually guess and if they are 
wrong, they just say, “Oh, yes, it de- 
creases,” after having said that an amount 
increases. When such an answer is given, 
most teachers do not take the time then to 
see whether the students understand the 
transaction. From the viewpoint of class- 
room efficiency, it is evident that much time 
is lost because of unnecessary “harping.” 
If the teacher thinks that analysis is neces- 
sary, the students should be permitted to 
express their ideas in their own way. They 
will try to use their reasoning abilities and 
they will not merely repeat what they have 
been told. 

There are several bookkeeping concepts 
that are difficult for students to understand. 
The one that gives them the greatest amount 
of trouble is the procedure involved in dis- 
counting a proprictor’s note after they have 
studied the discounting of a customer’s note. 
The cause of the students’ confusion is, once 
again, the lack of understanding of the 
business background. They don’t realize 
the difference between a proprietor’s note 
and a customer’s note. They usually ques- 
tion where the proprietor got the note, or 
why we must credit the notes payable ac- 
count. There are many more doubts in their 
minds because the transaction doesn’t seem 
to have any meaning. The teacher’s aim in 
presenting the lesson may be fulfilled, but 
the students’ aim in arriving at an under- 
standing is far from being fulfilled. 

The note transaction should be presented 
in a realistic situation. As an example, Mr. 
Jones, a grocer, needs $100 for two months 
in order to expand his business. He would 
like to borrow the cash from his bank. 
Therefore, he goes to his bank and asks the 
cashier if he can obtain the necessary loan. 
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Upon careful consideration of the borrower’s 
character and business standing, the bank is 
ready to comply with the request. However, 
the cashier wants to have something more 
than just an oral promise that the money 
will be paid back. Therefore, Mr. Jones 
gives the cashier a written promise. In 
business we call such an instrument a note. 
A written promise is better proof in court, 
and if the case should arise that the bank 
itself needs money, it could take the note 
to a Federal Reserve Bank and have it 
discounted. The advantage of the note over 
the oral promise is its negotiability. By 
borrowing money, as evidenced by the note, 
Mr. Jones incurred a liability. In bookkeep- 
ing, this liability would be shown in the 
notes payable account. The bank expects 
some fee for the use of their money for the 
period of the loan. This service charge is 
called interest and it is recorded in the 
discount expense account. The bank deducts 
this charge in advance from the amount 
which is borrowed. This practice works to 
the bank’s advantage in two ways: First, 
the banker actually receives slightly more 
than the usual 6 per cent on the loan, for he 
earns $10 on an outlay of $990; second, the 
banker has the use of the interest two 
months longer than he would have had if 
he advanced the full amount of the loan and 
collected the interest at maturity. The rules 
for recording the transaction are based on 
the fundamental equation. Mr. Jones’ cash 
account increases; therefore, we debit the 
cash account. The liability account increases 
when the bank was given the note; there- 
fore, the notes payable account is credited. 
The service asset increases; therefore, we 
debit the discount expense account. 

If these points are covered in a logical 
procedure, even the dullest students will 
see the significance of the elements in the 
transaction. It may be difficult for them to 
do the mathematical calculations, but they 
will certainly be able to explain the business 
procedure that is involved. A little more 
drill and individual attention will eventually 
make it possible for them to do the calcula- 
tions. 

Another concept which the students do 
not understand is the difference between 
interest cost and interest income. They are 
perplexed because the teacher has failed to 
get across the fundamental nature of in- 
terest. It should be pointed out, for example, 
that when a businessman has insufficient 
funds with which to finance his business, he 
is obliged to borrow money from some out- 
side source. The use of this borrowed money 
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represents a money service for which a 
compensation must be paid. The borrower is 
prepared to meet this cost in the same sense 
that he stands ready to pay for the use of 
floor space or for the labor he employs. 
Interest is the term used to designate the 
cost of the use of the money. When we 
borrow money we pay the service charge 
and it is therefore called “Interest Cost.” On 
the other hand, when we receive interest 
for allowing the borrower the use of our 
money, we call such income “Interest In- 
come.” Similar explanations could be de- 
veloped in relation to the concepts of dis- 
counts on sales and purchases. 

I have heard many students explain that 
bookkeeping is a logical procedure of keep- 
ing records of business activities. If this 
statement is true, then bookkeeping should 
be one of the simplest subjects for the normal 
students to learn. However, if we asked the 
same students how well they know their 
bookkeeping, we would get many disap- 
pointing answers. 

One of the prime purposes of bookkeeping 
is the exact presentation of transactions on 
the books of a company. To what end? So 
that organizations will possess true financial 
records upon which the company officials, as 
well as the public at large, can determine 
future policies. The majority of the students 
do not realize the full significance of this 
statement. ‘They usually read the trans- 
actions haphazardly and make entries with- 
out any thought as to their effect. Why? 
The most evident cause is the lack of in- 
terest in what they are doing. They do not 
concentrate on any of the items. From my 
own experience I can state that I have 
always learned with eagerness the subjects 
that provided me with interest and natural 
experiences. The present-day curriculum 
does not provide this valuable stimulus. 
Instead, it sets up certain meaningless re- 
quirements so that most of the students 
are forced to learn in order to get a passing 
grade. 

Last year our Board of Education issued 
a report recommending the activity program 
and its possibilities in public education. The 
Board realized that a change was necessary 
and plans are now being made to transform 
the elementary school studies according to 
planned activity programs. It is hoped that 
the high school officials will examine their 
existing programs and revise them accord- 
ingly. The need for change is actual and 
only a real and conscientious effort will 
enable our educational setup to function 
more successfully. 
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* %*% % Business Teachers in Armed Service 


Don AneRN, Sugar Creek Township High School, 
Vaughnsville, Ohio—U. S. Army 

J. H. Atuison, Business University of Tampa, 
Tampa, Florida—U. S. Army 

Frep C. Arcuer, Washington School for Secre- 
taries, Newark, New Jersey—U. S. Army 

Lautan Bairtey, High School, Talladega, Alabama 
—SPARS 

Rosert W. Batu, High School, Fullerton, Nebraska 
—U.S. Navy 

WiuraM O. Baxi, High School, Rockville, Indiana 
U.S. Army 

JoNATHAN C. Benson, High School, Millville, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Comer A. Biakney, High School, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida—U. S. Navy 

CLARENCE Bonnet, Tulane University, New Orle- 
ans, Louisiana—U. S. Navy 

Wayne Boyp, High School, Millville, New Jersey 
U.S. Army 

Max Broprr, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, Long 
Island, New York—U. S. Army 

ELEANOR B. Brown, High School Jeannette, Penn- 
sylvania—WAVES 

M. D. Buraess, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana—U. S. Army 

GLEN Burcett, High School, Rushville, Indiana 
U.S. Army 

GLEN Byram, Community High School, Athens, 
Illinois—U. S. Navy 

Ciro Casapy, High School, Webster City, Iowa 
U.S. Navy 

C. V. Casapy, Mississippi Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi—U. S. Army 

RautpH Casey, Thomas Hill High School, Clifton 
Hill, Missouri—U. S. Navy 

W. A. Cuark, Clark College of Commerce, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky—U. S. Army 

T. H. Coates, West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Montgomery, West Virginia—U. S. Navy 

Frank Cotompo, Ft. Jennings High School, Ft. 
Jennings, Ohio—U. S. Army 

Vay R. Courtnay, Lockyear’s Business College, 
Evansville, Indiana—U. S. Army Air Force 

Sam Cruse, San Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas—U. S. Navy 

Lyman B. Curtis, High School, Visalia, California 
—U.S. Navy 

Haroitp Decker, High School, Centralia, Missouri 
—U.S. Army Air Force 

Kart V. Disie, Senior High School, Sacramento, 
California—U. S. Army Air Force 

Mary Lou Dickinson, High School, Kimball, 
South Dakota—WAVES 

Louis Dousiepay, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri—U. S. Army Air Force 

Frank M. Down, Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Epwarp M. Durkin, Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

KENNETH Durr, High School, Marthaville, Louisi- 
ana—U. S. Army 

Raymonp L. Dyke, High School, Ponea City, Okla- 
homa—U. S. Navy 
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Ricnarp B. Eaton, Senior High School, Sacramento, 
California—U. S. Navy 

Howarp Ersen, Tri-State University, Toledo, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

ALAXANDER H. Ertuicx, Margaret Morrison College, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Cuirrorp Facan, Ellsworth Junior College, Iowa 
Falls, lowa—U. S. Navy 

Carot Forp, Cogswell Polytechnical College, San 
Francisco, California—WAAC 

Rospert L. Gauuaacty, High School, Marion, Illinois 
—U.S. Army 

Tuomas GARDNER, High School, Midland, Indiana 
—U.S. Navy n 

Rosert GermM_er, High School, Union City, Indiana 
—U.S. Army 

F. O. Grassuorr, Miami-Jacobs College, Dayton, 
Ohio—U. S. Army Air Force 

Kart M. Guentuer, Senior High School, Sacra- 
mento, California—U. S. Army 

James L. Hamitton, High School, Union City, 
Indiana—U. S. Army 

Rosert N. Hansen, Senior High School, Sacra- 
mento, California—U. S. Army Air Force 

CuHarutes P. Harsottie, Miami-Jacobs College, 
Dayton, Ohio—U. S. Army 

Ricuarp Hetton, Carrollton High School, Flora, 
Indiana—U. S. Army Air Force 

Matuews M. Jounson, Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey—U. S. Navy 

Wa ter L. Ktiorz, Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Joun Lana, Junior-Senior High School, Rapid City, 
South Dakota—U. S. Navy 

Paut L. Levato, High School, Rensselaer Falls, 
New York—U. S. Army 

Joun P. LLEWELLYN, Cross Creek District High 
School, Folansbee, West Virginia—U. S. Army 
Air Force 

Auita McDaniet, San Diego Vocational School, 
San Diego, California—WAVES 

Cuarr R. McDoucatit, High School, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

V. A. Mussetman, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma—uU. S. Navy 

Dan ReEnNINGER, Riley High School, Pandora, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

KENNETH Ritcuey, High School, Sedan, Kansas— 
U.S. Army 

Bryce Roun, High School, Leesburg, Indiana 
U.S. Navy 

Davip Rowan, High School, Washington, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

J. Bryce Sarpica, East Central Junior College, 
Decatur, Mississippi—U. S. Navy 

CiareNce L. Scuerer, High School, Hammond, 
Indiana—U. S. Coast Guard 

ALLEN R. Scort, Senior High School, Sacramento, 
Calif rnia—U. S. Army Air Force 

Rosert Saarrer, Marion Township High School, 
Hamler, Ohio—U. S. Army 

Sreruinc Suaw, Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana—U. S. Army 
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R. V. Soampurcer, Shamburger Business College, 
Dallas, Texas—U. S. Army 

JosepH A. Sxipute, High School, Wharton, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Harotp T. SHortripGE, Vancouver Business Col- 
lege, Vancouver, Washington—U. S. Army 

L. Epwin Smita, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana—U. S. Navy 

Rosert Smita, Munson School for Private Secre- 
taries, San Francisco, California—U. S. Navy 

CuarLes H. Spencer, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana—U. S. Navy 

Howarpb Stewart, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana—U. S. Navy 

CuiaupE E. Taaeart, Miami-Jacobs College, Day- 
ton, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

W. W. Taytor, Central High School, Lima, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

Paut Tuorne, High School, Michigan City, Indi- 
ana—U. S. Army Air Force 

KENNETH WaRTHEN, High School, 
Indiana—U. S. Army 

Atson H. Watson, Central High School, Evans- 
ville, Indiana—U. S. Army 

CuarLes E. Weaver, Shawnee Rural High School, 
Lima, Ohio—U. S. Army 

Leona Wipes, Miami-Edison High School, Miami, 
Florida—WAVES 

Atepnys Witson, Flandreau Indian School, Flan- 
dreau, South Dakota—U. S. Army Air Force 

James J. Witson, Northeast High School, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma—tu. S. Navy 

Joun M. Wisstna, Clark College of Commerce, 
Louisville, Kentucky—U. S. Army 

Husert Wot re, High School, Bellevue, Nebraska— 
U.S. Army 


Mooresville, 


Humphrey Edits Bulletins 


Clyde W. Humphrey, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, is editor of a new bulletin for North 
Carolina teachers and school officials. It is 
entitled Business Education News and Views, 
and it is published by the Division of In- 
structional Service, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh. The bulletin 
has been designed to provide a systematic 
medium for periodically disseminating busi- 
ness education news and views of and to 
North Carolina teachers. While this bulletin 
is published in the interest of business edu- 
cation in North Carolina, it will be sent free 
to any one who requests it. 


Mr. Humphrey is also editor of The Dis- 
tributive Educator, which is published bi- 
monthly in the interest of the distributive 
education program by the Division of Vo- 
cational Education, North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction. This 
mimeographed bulletin is a source of in- 
formation for the distributive education 
teachers and officials of North Carolina. 
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Miss Dennis Conducts Business Survey 


Elizabeth Dennis, a teacher in the com- 
mercial department of the Frankfort High 
School, Frankfort, Kentucky, has just com- 
pleted a business survey which was con- 
ducted as a part of the work of her office 
practice class. The survey was conducted 
in order to obtain information that might be 
used as the basis for the purchase of office 
equipment, to use in making class plans, 
to use in curriculum construction, and to 
give students contact with the businessmen 
of the city. The survey was handled as a 
class project. 

o a * 


War Means Bookkeeping 


Many teachers of business subjects, es- 
pecially teachers of bookkeeping and record 
keeping, will find the following item inter- 
esting. This item is quoted from the De- 
cember 15, 1942, issue of Victory, the official 
magazine of the Office of War Information. 
The item is entitled, “Of Course War Means 
Bookkeeping”’: 


Our domestic strategy of war production and war- 
time civilian economy depends on the accumulation 
of a vast amount of facts and information. To se- 
cure this basic information takes time and labor on 
the part of the Government, time and labor on the 
part of everyone concerned with war production, or 
with civilian goods and services. 


Whatever the details of the measures used in 
controlling prices, for example, it is inevitable that 
at every state of distribution, from raw materials 
to finished products, there will be more record keep- 
ing and bookkeeping than is the case under peace-time 
conditions. Price control, to be effective, must be 
based on accurate figures. Since last April, when the 
general maximum price regulation went into effect, 
retail stores have had to file with their local boards 
ceiling prices on many items of food, clothing, furni- 
ture, hardware, and fuel—all of them of greatest 
importance in the family expense budget. Distribu- 
tors, manufacturers, and producers of raw materials 
also must keep a great many records of transactions 
and report on their stocks of essential goods or 
products. Extra time and labor is involved in all 
these operations, yet they pay immense dividends 
in the billions of dollars saved by consumers. And 
everyone is a consumer. 


Employers of labor must keep detailed records of 
their current labor supply in order to meet pro- 
duction schedules—records as thorough as those of 
a military “task force.” Next year, it is estimated, 
one out of every five men now employed in war 
plants will go into military service. A plan—known 
as the “manning tables” system—has been worked 
out so that this can be done without slowing war 
production. It involves listing 35 necessary war 
activities and industries, listing necessary jobs 
within each of these industries, and preparation of 
schedules in each department of a war plant or war- 
essential service showing just how long it will take 
to train a new worker to replace one taken into 
service. 
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Many unusual features are introduced in the 
eighteenth edition that make this book easy to 
teach and easy to learn. For example, the 
approach has been shortened and simplified, 
all new terms are printed in italics and are ex- 
plained and illustrated at the time they are 
introduced, every new principle is presented 
with a concrete example and is then summarized 
as a general principle, and after each principle 
has been presented it is gradually expanded as 
the student progresses. 





The spiral development followed in the eight- 
eenth edition proceeds from a simple, non- 
technical treatment in the first cycle through 
constantly expanding cycles. A thorough 
mastery of the complete process is assured, for 
the bookkeeping cycle is covered five times in 
the first eighteen chapters. As each principle 
is developed and expanded, the student is re- 
quired to apply it in terms of businesses, indi- 
viduals, and social organizations. The devel- 
opment of the principles in the eighteenth 
edition is broken down carefully into logical 
steps that are typical of blackboard procedure 
used by good teachers in explaining principles 
to a class. 
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* * *& Special Wartime Courses and Procedures * * * 


(Teachers with additional suggestions along this line should submit them to the editor of Tae BaLance SuHeet) 


Harriet Major, Pearl River College, Poplarville, Mississippi: 
The commercial department of Pearl River 
Junior College has added an accelerated com- 
mercial course for special students in order 
that they may finish two years of work in 
one year. No college credit is given for the 
accelerated work. It is purely specialized 
training for high school graduates leading 
to positions in business, government, and 
military offices. Gregg shorthand, typing, 
business English, and secretarial science are 
offered. Shorthand and typing are given 
for two hours each day, five days a week. 
Business English is given five days a week 
during the first semester, and secretarial 
science is given five days a week during the 
second semester. The business English 
course includes intensive training in spelling, 
punctuation, and letter writing. Since the 
Government is calling for filing clerks, filing 
is given major consideration. 

The regular two-year college curriculum 
includes two years of accounting, two years 
of shorthand, two years of typing, two 
years of English, and two years of social 
science and business law. Instruction in 
the operation of Burroughs adding machines, 
calculators, and bookkeeping machines is 
given in the accounting course. Daily tran- 
scription is given in the last half of the first 
year of shorthand and during both semesters 
of the second year. The graduates are there- 
fore able to pass civil service examinations 
and various other examinations easily. 

The opportunity to take these govern- 
mental examinations while attending school 
is a great incentive to the students in their 
work. They do not have to wait so long after 
graduation for a call. Visits and messages 
from former students who are now in war 
work make the war seem more real to the 
present students and inspire them to strive 
all the harder to meet the governmental re- 
quirements in order that they, too, may 
soon do their part in clerical war work. 


x* * 


Lieutenant Paul Vespa, The Citadel, Charleston, South 
Carolina: Not long ago a group of boys who at- 
tend the Charleston High School requested 
that they be given courses in military train- 
ing. The young leader of the group reasoned: 
“When we are drafted, the Army course in 
high school will prove of great value.” Even 
before this movement started, John F. 
Seignious, chairman of the city school board, 
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and Henry O. Strohecker, principal of the 
high school, tried to get permission from the 
War Department to organize a junior 
R. O. T. C. unit with regular Army officers 
assigned for training. This training was to 
be given during the regular school day. 
When permission was not granted, Captain 
Harold A. Petit of the Sumter Home Guard 
volunteered the services of his men. In this 
way, two democratic associations—the R. O. 
T. C. and the High School Victory Corps— 
were organized in Charleston in October, 
1942. These are separate organizations, but 
they are working toward the same end. 

The R. O. T. C. unit now has a member- 
ship of 300, which is 50 per cent of the high 
school enrollment. Half of the unit is given 
military drill between the hours of 6 and 7 
every Monday and Thursday evening; the 
other half is given drill between the hours of 
7 and 8. Any boy can join the R. O. T. C. 

The High School Victory Corps unit is 
composed of five special service divisions, 
each with its own insignia, much the same 
as the Army divisions. These divisions are: 
Land Service, which calls for pre-induction 
training for all branches of the Army except 
the air; Air Service; Sea Service, which pro- 
vides training for all branches of the Navy 
except the air; Production Service, which 
prepares for war industries and agriculture; 
and Community Service, which prepares for 
medical service, nursing, teaching, business, 
civic services, and numerous other pro- 
fessions. Before a student can enter the 
corps, he must sign a pledge in which he 
promises to work diligently to prepare 
himself for future service in the armed 
forces, in war production, or in essential 
civilian occupations. Then he must qualify 
for insignias. 

The work of both units is democracy’s 
answer to the need in the high schools of 
this country for an educational plan that 
will prepare young people to participate 
effectively in the war effort while they are 
in school and after they leave school. 


xk 


Ward B. Gedney, Central High School, Trenton, New 
Jersey: Assuming that high school commercial 
education is largely for the purpose of pre- 
paring students to meet situations they are 
most likely to encounter after leaving school, 
many schools have recently inaugurated 
courses for senior students to fill the need 
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brought about by the wartime emergency. 
Accredited courses are being offered to 
senior boys, as well as to girls, in air and 
marine navigation, machines, electricity, re- 
fresher courses in mathematics, pre-flight 
training, physics, metallurgy, blueprint read- 
ing and drawing, shop mathematics, and 
signal corps training. This opportunity is 
given to students who wish to go further 
in the fields of communication, navigation, 
defense work, or the air service after gradua- 
tion or after entering the armed service. 
Many of these subjects can be correlated 
with the standard commercial courses. For 
instance, typing can be taught with radio 
code practice. The combination of these 
courses follows the methods used at the 
Eastern Signal Corps Training Schools, 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 

Each student electing a distinctly pre- 
induction training course should be required 
to obtain a certificate of physical fitness from 
his physician which states that, in the 
doctor’s judgment, the student will be able 
to pass the Army or Air Force physical 
examination. He should also have an 
approval statement from one of his parents, 

The signal corps training is offered pri- 
marily to boys who want to be placed in 
Army communication jobs after induction 
and to girls who are interested in obtaining 
civilian work in the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and in doing Army post signal and commu- 
nication work. 

Several problems present themselves to 
educators who are attempting to gear their 
schools to wartime needs. Probably the 
first and most difficult problem is where to 
get trained personnel to teach such courses. 
A little inquiring from a school faculty often 
unearths many teachers with forgotten or 
hidden talents, training, and experience. 
In one high school where pre-induction work 
has been recently instituted, it was found 
that both a commissioned Army pilot and 
an ex-sailor from the last war were members 
of the faculty. A woman faculty member, 
with many hours of student pilot flying to 
her credit, also came forth and offered her 
services. The Signal Corps training in the 
same school is in charge of an ex-Army 
Signal Corps operator with over two years’ 
experience. A former telegrapher was also 
found on the same faculty. 

_ In smaller schools the personnel problem 
is more acute. To mect these needs several 
of the publishing companies have worked 
out, with the aid of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the U.S. Army, sets of “‘self-teach- 
ing” records in signal work whereby an in- 
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experienced instructor can supervise the 
instruction. Students can be found who have 
amateur radio stations or who have been 
boy scouts and so are familiar with radio 
and code work. Much practical help may be 
obtained from such students. 

Secretarial training can be converted 
easily to military correspondence. Book- 
keeping and accounting classes can stress 
Army and Navy pay roll procedure and 
recording. Many books have been published, 
and others are in the process of publication, 
for pre-induction school training. 

Approval and assistance in organizing 
pre-induction work in schools can be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Office of Education in 
Washington, D. C., and from state depart- 
ments of public instruction, as well as 
from industry and the branch of the Army 
or Navy which controls the type of training 
being inaugurated. 


xk 


Earl S. Dickerson, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Iinois: ‘The curriculums in the com- 
merce department at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College have been set up with the 
idea of serving a dual purpose. By this is 
meant that first-year students may take 
sufficient courses to qualify them to pass 
civil service examinations for state or 
Federal positions. The department realized 
from the beginning that it was an organiza- 
tion primarily for the purpose of training 
teachers for the state of Illinois. Since the 
opportunity in other fields was so evident, 
the curriculums were constructed along the 
lines of providing training for either the 
teaching or the nonteaching fields. As a 
result, numerous students hold various office 
and teaching positions. 

Since the college operates on a quarterly 
basis, four subjects carried during each of 
three quarters constitute a year’s work. 
Twelve courses, therefore, is the average 
load for one student for a year. It is possible 
for ten of these twelve courses to be taken 
in the field of commerce, leaving only two 
required courses. These required courses 
are in the field of English composition, 
which is of value to students in any field. 

The latest change in attempting to assist 
the war effort to some small degree is that 
of offering night classes in the commerce 
department. These classes meet twice a 
week and are open to everyone. Four 
regular term hours of credit can be earned 
by a student who takes each of these courses 
if he is a graduate of a recognized high school. 
This credit may be applied toward the prepa- 
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ration for teaching, either as an elective or 
as one of the required courses for a major or 
a minor in commerce. For those students 
who are not high school graduates, the 
training should be found usable in the prepa- 
ration for civil service examinations or for 
beginning or refresher courses for general 
office positions. It is primarily for this 
group that the courses were set up. In the 
armed forces there is a great shortage of 
young men who are capable of using the 
typewriter. These courses are planned to 
meet this demand by training young men 
who will soon be inducted into the armed 
forces. A course in office machine operation 
or shorthand is being formed, and a course 
in accounting may be offered at a later date. 

The commerce department has also co- 
operated with the Manpower Commission 
by making available certain statistical in- 
formation relative to the number and types 
of equipment, size of rooms, and available 
teachers for the prospective training of 
Army personnel in some of the clerical skills. 

The department is ready and willing at 
all times to co-operate in any way it can to 
render any service, however small, toward 
winning the war. 


xk k 


Marie Ivory, Dunkirk Business Institute, Dunkirk, New 
York: Since, in addition to my regular du- 
ties in the Dunkirk Business Institute, I 
am also the civil service examiner for our 
vicinity, I thought that a course in civil 
service preparation would be practical and 
helpful to prospective candidates for exam- 
inations. This course has proved so profit- 
able that last year fifteen of my students 
passed the Federal civil service examina- 
tions and many of them are now employed 
in Washington, D. C. The students in these 
classes are kept posted on local, state, and 
Federal examinations, and they are given 
instructions for filling in the applications 
and for other requirements. 

The civil service training class covers 
general information. The students are 
drilled and are given refresher courses in 
spelling, vocabulary building, tabulation, 
grammar, office machine operation, filing, 
postal regulations, numerical successions, 
and other problems. In addition, they are 
trained in observing the similarity of mot- 
toes as used in the intelligence tests of the 
civil service examinations. As a result, the 
students are given training in mental alert- 
ness even though they may not take the 
examination. 

Students who are competing for speed 
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examinations register in other classes, such 
as advanced dictation and typewriting. The 
Federal examination requirement in short- 
hand is now only 80 words a minute for 240- 
word dictation. My students take a six- 
minute dictation test at the rate of 100 or 
120 words a minute with difficult material 
before they are advised to try the civil 
service examination. They usually report 
that the examination was easy because the 
dictation material is not difficult and it is 
in- paragraph form rather than in letter 
form. 

As a result of this course, the number of 
students in Dunkirk Business Institute who 
took the Federal examinations exceeded the 
number of individuals who took the exam- 
inations in the city in which they were 
usually held. After petitioning our congress- 
men, I was instrumental in having future 
examinations held in Dunkirk. Now that 
Dunkirk is a Federal civil service examina- 
tion center, it is more convenient for addi- 
tional students to take examinations in the 
Federal, as well as the state, civil service 
subjects. 

Our newest course, which was started 
this semester, is for Army office training. 
The course was intended for men who expect 
to join the armed forces and who prefer 
office work. Many girls, however, are taking 
the course because they wish to know the 
terms, the duties, the insignia, and the re- 
quirements pertaining to the different 
branches of the service. Blank forms used 
in the draft offices have been obtained and 
some are used in the Army office training 
course for demonstration purposes.  Stu- 
dents report that the course is both interest- 
ing and instructive. 


kkk 


Miriam Tate, East Liverpool High School, East Liverpool, 
Ohio: While the Victory Corps program is 
already started in some schools, I wonder 
how many business teachers have their 
advanced typing and shorthand classes en- 
rolled in volunteer Red Cross work. 

Early in October, at the request of the 
local executive secretary of the Red Cross, 
I volunteered to select a group of students 
from my classes who were efficient and who 
might be interested in doing some volunteer 
work. I talked to each girl individually and 
gave her a rough idea of what the work 
would be. Fourteen girls volunteered. These 
girls were excused from the last period of 
school each Tuesday while they were taking 
the training at the Red Cross office. 

The course consisted of ten hours of lec- 
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ture and ten hours of supervised practice in 
the office. The lecture hours covered a 
general outline of all the Red Cross services 
and the history of the Red Cross from the 
beginning. It also included something about 
the keeping of records in the office on all 
the different services. 


At the completion of the course, the local 
Red Cross chapter gave a party in honor of 
these girls and presented them with Junior 
Staff Assistants certificates from the Na- 
tional Red Cross. This group is now known 
as the Junior Red Cross Assistance Corps 
of East Liverpool. 


The girls work from four to five o’clock 
each evening; two different girls work each 
day. They type letters, send air mail and 
registered letters, buy stamps and other 
small items needed in the office, keep rec- 
ords up to date, make cards for first aid 
files and home nursing files, check on books 
and bandages for first aid, home nursing, 
and nutrition classes, and keep the supply 
room in good order. They have cut out 
clippings from the paper for the chapter 
scrap book and are doing other useful jobs. 
Recently they prepared tags for checking 
the wraps of blood donors, and four of them 
now report at the blood donor center to 
help check the wraps. 


xk k 


Marjorie Fitch, Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania: Many speakers and writers these 
days are stressing the fact that it is the 
women’s colleges that must preserve our 
cultural heritage. At the same time, how- 
ever, these institutions must do all they can 
to back up the war effort. With both these 
aims in view, Moravian College for Women 
has introduced a “secretarial minor” for 
Bachelor of Arts students. Any student 
who elects this program completes whatever 
major and minor she chooses in the regular 
academic courses; she then uses some of the 
credits formerly devoted to electives for the 
work in the business department. This 
work consists of two years each in short- 
hand and typewriting and a brief one- 
credit course in filing. The student who 
takes such a course is not only prepared 
with the minimum of skills to step into a 
job the day after graduation, but she has 
also enough sound academic and cultural 
training to enable her to take her place in 
the vanguard of those individuals who must 
help in the period of postwar reconstruction. 


This program is offered in addition to the 
four-year business course leading to a B. S. 
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degree and the two-year secretarial course 
leading to a certificate. 

Since the “‘secretarial minor”’ will benefit 
only those students who have two more 
years in college, Moravian College for 
Women is also giving in the spring semester 
a noncredit course in typewriting. This 
course may serve as a steppingstone to im- 
mediate employment for the student with a 
B. A. degree who is not otherwise fully pre- 
pared for a position. 


x*«* 


Walter Weber, Stroud High School, Stroud, Pennsylvania: 
During the first semester of this school 
year I have been placing increased emphasis 
on speed and accuracy in typewriting. Asa 
result, eight of my second-year students 
were capable of passing the junior civil 
service typists examination at the end of 
the semester. The progress of the entire 
class was far superior to the standards set 
up for the course. Some members of the 
class advanced in ability as much as a 
whole semester. 

With the increasing demand for typists 
and stenographers, many teachers will find 
the standards set up by the Civil Service 
Commission and business offices an excellent 
goal toward which to work. 
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San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, California. 
A four-week intensive course in pre-induc- 
tion training for the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Corps was started on February 8 at 
San Francisco Junior College. The pre- 
induction courses are designed to qualify 
students for various branches of the services. 

Among the classifications toward which 
the Junior College classes aim to train are 
the following: pre-flight (flying and ground 
crew) and the various branches of the Army 
and the Navy. The courses are so arranged 
that the student can complete a unit of 
work every four weeks. Full Junior College 
credit is given for each completed unit. 
After satisfactory work in one or more four- 
week units, the student is given a certificate 
of completion which may be presented at 
the induction center for use in classification. 





CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 
SECOND EDITION 
Goodfellow-Agnew 


A new textbook-workbook that provides for a complete 
mastery of the crank-driven calculator courses—the 
Monroe (educator and regular models), the Friden, and 
the Marchant. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati NewYork Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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War Service Training Institute 


Inauguration of a War Service Training 
Institute is the answer of the University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, to the national 
need for college-trained women in essential 
war work. , 

The resources of the entire University were 
carefully evaluated by the Administrative 
Committee on War Training Programs 
under the chairmanship of Dr. L. A. Pech- 
stein. A number of programs were approved 
in order to provide a steady flow of trained 
woman power to speed the victory program. 
The faculty advisor in the preparation and 
administration of this program is Ray G. 
Price. 

These short intensive training programs 
are designed to prepare office workers to 
meet the present shortages in industry, 
government, and the armed forces. Civil 
service authorities point out that Washing- 
ton, D. C., alone has employed 18,000 office 
workers in the past six months. The Wash- 
ington, D. C., Office of Price Administration, 
for instance, carries a staff of 3,500 secre- 
taries. This increased demand for office 
workers is not peculiar to Washington alone, 
but it is reflected in all parts of the country— 
in private industry as well as in the various 
governmental agencies. 

Behind every man at the front, several 
women office workers are needed in order 
to keep him properly equipped. 

In a recent national survey of the shortage 
of office help, the results show that the need 
for stenographers, expert typists, and cal- 
culating and other machine operators is 
more acute than is the need for other office 
employees. The survey also shows that 
only a few companies have established 
training facilities for training their own help. 

The office training programs of the War 
Service Training Institute of the University 
of Cincinnati are short intensive courses 
especially designed to prepare girls as gencral 
office workers, secretaries, and office man- 
agers. ‘These programs not only contain 
training in the necessary skills required for a 
high degree of expertness, but they also fur- 
nish a substantial background of general 
business information needed for advance- 
ment into more responsible positions. 

The program for general office workers is 
specifically planned for training for such 
positions as stenographers, typists, file 
clerks, and machine operators. This course 
requires from seven to eight months for 
completion. 
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The secretarial course, which requires 
from eleven to twelve months for comple- 
tion, is designed to prepare students for the 
more responsible work and duties of a private 
secretary, including civil service secretarial 
positions. The office management program 
is intended for those girls who possess the 
leadership qualities which are required for 
such positions. As men are being called 
into the armed services, more and more 
women are being called upon for executive 
and supervisory positions as office managers. 
An eleven to twelve months’ training period 
is required for the training of office managers. 

The training of general office workers will 
emphasize the development of skills such 
as shorthand, typewriting, filing, and the 
operation of such machines as calculators, 
the Ediphone, the Dictaphone, the Mimeo- 
graph, and bookkeeping machines. English 
and accounting will also be part of the 
training of the general office worker. 

The secretarial program includes, in ad- 
dition to the skill training in shorthand, 
typewriting, filing, and office machines, in- 
struction in personal qualities of the secre- 
tary, duties of the secretary in the modern 
office, effective speech. secretarial records, 
and sources of information. Certain general 
business background courses of instruction 
in accounting, business organization and 
management, and economics are also re- 
quired. 

Instruction for the office manager in- 
cludes not only certain skill training and 
general business background, but it also 
includes such specific preparation for the 
position as principles of management, labor 
turnover and control, wage plans, office 
systems and routines, selection of office 
equipment, organization control and co- 
ordination of office work, principles and 
problems of interviewing, personnel selection, 
and the use and interpretation of tests and 
other methods of evaluation. 

The office training programs of the War 
Service Training Institute of the University 
of Cincinnati are set up in both the regular 
day and evening colleges. Upon completion 
of any one of these programs, an appropriate 
certificate will be issued by the Institute. 
These war service programs are, for the 
most part, offered by regular members of 
the staff and are given college credit toward 
a degree in one of the regularly offered pro- 
grams by the University. For instance, any- 
one completing one of the office training 
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courses may use such credits toward a busi- 
ness teacher-training degree. 

In addition to these courses, the Evening 
College offers numerous selective pre-induc- 
tion courses that are of special value to 
those who expect to be inducted into the 
Army, the Navy, the WAACs, the WAVES, 
or the SPARS. 


OPA Wartime Bulletin 


A special publication for teachers and 
school administrators entitled OPA Bulletin 
for Schools and Colleges was announced 
recently by Dr. Walter D. Cocking, chief of 
the Educational Services Branch, Depart- 
ment of Information, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

“It is our purpose,” asserted Dr. Cocking 
in the January, 1943, issue, “to incorporate 
in this bulletin content material, bibli- 
ographies, references, news items, and other 
materials which will aid schools and colleges 
in developing a necessary wartime educa- 
tional program.” 

“Specifically,” he continued, “this bulletin 
will contain basic information on price con- 
trol, rent control, and rationing. It will also 
include suggestions for school use and in- 
formation of interest and importance to 
school officials and the general public on 
these matters.” 

To help inform educators of what various 
schools and school systems are doing, the 
Bulletin incorporates sections on ‘Colleges 
and Universities Mobilize on Home Front,” 
“Educational Associations Stress Home 
Front Economics,” and “School Systems 
Highlight OPA’s Program.” With reference 
to the current economic situation, the 
January issue presents a short account of 
changes in the cost of living, a graph com- 
paring the cost of living in World Wars I 
and IJ, a report of savings to consumers and 
the government through price control meas- 
ures, a cartoon on War Ration Book II, and 
a picture-graph on organized car sharing. 

Through the co-operation of the U. S. 
Office of Education, copies of the January 
issue of OPA’s Bulletin, together with a 
covering letter from Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John W. Studebaker, were sent to all 
state departments of education, city and 
county superintendents, heads of colleges 
and universities, and editors of national and 
state educational publications. Each OPA 
regional office was supplied with a limited 
number of copies which are available free 
to teachers and to administrators upon 
request. 
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WHAT TRAINING ARE YOU GIVING 
IN PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT ? 





BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR 


BY MISS RAY ABRAMS 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a book for 
personality development, a study of 
ethics, and a study of practical busi- 
ness psychology. This book may 
rightfully be called ‘How to Get 
Along in Business.” 


The book consists of a series of 
lessons which encourage students 
to say and to do those things that 
will train them for acceptable be- 
havior in business offices. Follow-up 
activities and practical exercises ac- 
company the chapters. Many of 
these problems are introduced as 
the basis for discussion. 


If a regular course in personality 
development cannot be offered, you 
should at least have a few copies for 
library reference. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Taylor Appointed Acting Supervisor 


George Y. Taylor was 
recently appointed act- 
ing supervisor of dis- 
tributive education of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia. For the past four 
years he has served as 
vice-principal of the 
Fifth Avenue Evening 
High School, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Taylor obtained 
his A. B. degree from 
Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, and 
his M. Ed. degree from 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He also 
completed undergraduate work at Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
graduate work at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Taylor has taught commercial sub- 
jects for many years. From 1929 to 1933 he 
taught at the Union High School, Turtle 
Creek, Pennsylvania; from 1933 to 1941 he 
taught at the Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and from 1941 to 
1942 he taught at the Allegheny High 
School in Pittsburgh. For a period of eight 
years he has taught evening classes in the 
Oliver, Westinghouse, and Fifth Avenue 
High Schools in Pittsburgh. 

In addition to his teaching experience, Mr. 
Taylor has also been connected with retail 
and department stores. 


Pi Omega Pi Award 


Miss J. Frances Henderson, professor of 
business education at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, has been named to 
receive the annual Pi Omega Pi cash award 
granted toa member of the fraternity for out- 
standing graduate work completed toward 
the Doctor’s degree. During the past aca- 
demic year Miss Henderson has completed 
most of the requirements for her Doctorate 
at the University of Southern California, 
Berkeley. At the present time she has re- 
turned to her regular position on the faculty 
at Oklahoma A. and M. College in order to 
assist in the war programs being sponsored 
there. She plans to complete her work at 
the University of Southern California during 
1943. 

Miss Henderson is a past national president 
of Pi Omega Pi. 





George Y. Taylor 
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Dr. Odell Becomes Superintendent 


The Board of Education, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, recently appointed Dr. William R. 
Odell superintendent of schools of the city 
of Oakland. He succeeds William Ewing, 
who is retiring. For several years Dr. Odell 
has been serving as assistant superintendent 
of schools in Oakland. 

Dr. Odell came to Oakland in 1936 from 
the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, where he had charge of the 
business teacher-training program. He had 
several years of teaching experience before 
going to Columbia University. 

* o e 


Lessenberry Awarded Honorary Degree 


At the eighty-ninth commencement of 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, on January 26, 1943, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
awarded to Professor D. D. Lessenberry, 
director of courses in commercial education 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Professor Lessenberry is a graduate of 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky. He obtained a 
Master’s degree from New York University, 
New York City. He is widely known for his 
writings and for his activities in various 
educational associations, including _ the 
N.E.A., the E.C.T.A., the N.B.T.A., and the 
N. A. B. T. T. I. He is a past president of 
the National Business Teachers Association 
and of the Tri-State Commercial Education 


Association. 
* = * 


American Business Writing Association 


Because of increased responsibilities, it 
has become necessary for H. L. Marcoux of 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
to resign from the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Business Writing Association, although 
not from the Board of Directors. Two other 
members of the Board, Captain Waldo J. 
Marra and Lieutenant W. P. Boyd, are also 
unable to serve because of war duties. 

Under the emergency section of the Con- 
stitution, the Board has made the following 
replacements to serve until the next annual 
election: president, Roy Davis, Boston, 
Massachusetts; vice-president of Western 
Division, Dr. Jessie Graham, supervisor of 
commercial education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; director-at-large, Professor L. W. 
McKelvey, Northwestern University, Evan- 


ston, Illinois. 
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At a recent meeting of the business teach- 
ers in the Chicago area, the representative 
of the OPA office discussed the wartime con- 
tribution that various types of teachers can 
include in consumer education. The follow- 
ing is a list of the specific contributions that 
are suggested for business and social studies 
teachers: 


Advertising 
Informative advertising—importance in wartime 
How to advertise quality 
Teaching consumers to buy for quality 
How to organize a press campaign which would 
inform readers of wartime economic conditions 
Value of institutional advertising in wartime 


Bookkeeping 


Retail accounting under price control 

Cost accounting under price control 

Calculators 

Use of business machines or other equipment in 
government offices 


Business Training and Business Organiza- 
tion 
Legislation behind OPA 
Price control 
Rent control 
Rationing 
Farm stabilization 
Wage stabilization 
Personal and household accounts 
Grade labelling 
Informative advertising 
Taxation for war income 
Consumer services 
Journalism—school newspaper 


Calculation 
Cost of living studies 
Cost of various items in wartime as compared 
with costs in peacetime 
Price calculations 
Tax comparisons in different years 


Commercial Law 
The legislation behind OPA 
Emergency Price Control Act 
General maximum price regulation 
Price schedules and regulations 
Enforcement of rationing legislation 
Administration of OPA 
Background of inflation 
Inflation of World War I 
Enforcement of price legislation 


Suggestions for Economic Training in Wartime 


Geography 

The geographical reasons why shortages occur in 
wartime—submarine menace, source of raw 
materials, etc 

Transportation as it affects war production 

Transportation as it affects consumer production 

Geography as it governs substitutes for scarce 
commodities 

Geography of the community 

Chicago’s OCD plan 

Why rationing in Europe, Canada, and the United 
States differs or is similar—geographic implica- 
tions 

Why we have fuel rationing 


Merchandising 
Differences between allocation and rationing 
Distribution of goods in wartime 
Inventory Control—its need and use in wartime 


Salesmanship 
What cost of living commodities are 
What price ceilings are and why we have them 
Posting of cost of living commodities 
What records are necessary in retail stores 
How records of ceiling prices are kept 
Installment buying and regulations 
Advice on use of commodities 
Consumer credit 
Sales on basis of need and use 


Stenography and Typing 
General business practices as affected by OPA 
What consumer services are under ceilings 
Conservation of office materials 
U. S. Civil Service examinations for stenographers 


Office Practice 
Practical work with OPA forms 
Forms of other government agencies—WLB, WPB 
How to keep records necessary for OPA 
Prevention of waste of materials in offices 
Study of government procedure 
Civil service forms, announcements, etc. 


Community Civics 
Wartime legislation 
War agencies—Washington, regional, state, com- 
munity levels 
Personnel of war agencies 
Functions of war agencies 
Community action under OCD 
Rural community action 
Department of Agriculture neighborhood leaders 
Government agencies services to consumers 
Definition of terms 
Rationing, price, rent control 
Pooling of resources, machinery, equipment, etc. 
Fuel rationing in communities 








Alpha lota Installs New Chapter 


_ The Chi Epsilon Chapter of Alpha Iota, 
international honorary business sorority, 
was installed at Lownds School of Com- 
merce, New Westminster, British Columbia, 
Canada, in December. 

Jean Law of Winnipeg, who is regional 
councilor for Canada, presided at the 
initiation ceremonies. She was assisted by 
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Eunice McBride, sponsor of Chi Beta 
Chapter, which is affiliated with Success 
Secretarial College and School of Account- 
ancy, Saskatoon. Following the first degree 
ritual, the new officers were installed. Mrs. 
J. Lownds Shaw, principal of the Lownds 
School of Commerce, will sponsor the 
chapter. 












Work Experience Program 


During the second semester of 1941-42 the 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois, put into operation a plan for pro- 
viding work experience for a limited number 
of senior boys and girls. This plan was con- 
ducted under the guidance of a special 
committee of the 147th District of Rotary 
International. The established luncheon 
clubs served as sponsors. 


Preliminary announcements were made in 
all senior home rooms regarding the work 
experience plan, and applications were taken 
from thirty-five qualified seniors who could 
benefit by the school and work program. The 
placement department of the school pro- 
vided jobs for the small number of applicants 
who did not have them. For the most part, 
students elected to obtain work experience in 
a field that was closely related to their school 
studies. Typical jobs held by the students 
were: cashier, clerk, bookkeeper, messenger, 
usher, and waitress. Among the business 
houses that offered experience and training 
to these students were drug stores, depart- 
ment stores, groceries, flower shops, milk 
depots, and theaters. 

A folder was kept for each member of the 
work-experience group in which all the in- 
formation relating to the work-experience 
situation was filed. The forms used were as 
simple as could be devised. A record sheet 
containing essential information about the 
student and his school program was filled in 
as soon as possible after he applied for work 
experience. Contracts or indentures out- 
lining the obligations of all parties to the 
work-experience plan were signed in tripli- 
cate by the employer, the student worker 
and his parents, and the school official in 
charge of the program. Copies of the con- 
tract were kept by the employer, the student 
and his parents, and the school. The school’s 
copy of the contract was placed in the stu- 
dent’s folder. 


A minimum of ten hours’ work each week 
was required. For one-half credit toward 
graduation, 180 hours of work experience 
were required; for one full credit, 360 hours 
of work experience were required. Not more 
than one-half credit a semester could be 
earned through work experience. In several 
cases student workers were paired on the 
job. One student worked in the morning and 
attended school in the afternoon, while the 
other student attended school in the morning 
and worked in the afternoon. This plan made 
it possible for the two student workers to 
fill a full-time position. On two occasions 
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during the semester employers were con- 
tacted and the work was discussed with 
them. At the time of each conference with 
the employer, a rating of each student 
worker was obtained. After these con- 
ferences, and at numerous other times during 
the semester, problems relating to the work 
situation were discussed with the student 
worker. Two group meetings of the student- 
workers were also held during the semester, 

According to William G. Carpenter, an 
instructor of typewriting at Evanston Town- 
ship High School, the work experience 
program has proved especially interesting 
and meaningful to the students. A typical 
comment regarding the program was: ““Work 
experience helped me develop self-confidence; 
it gave me a better understanding of the 
business work; it has made me appreciate 
the value of a high school education as a 
foundation to successful business experience; 
and it has helped me get along with people.” 


Chautauqua Summer Session 


The six-weeks’ summer session of the 
Chautauqua Summer School, Chautauqua, 
New York, will open on July 5. Alfred H. 
Quinette of South High School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, will again serve as head of the 
department of business education in the 
summer high school, the adult education 
school, and the New York University School 
of Education. 

Mr. Quinette will offer graduate credit 
courses for New York University in principles 
and problems of business education, curricula 
in business education, methods of teaching 
Gregg shorthand, and methods of teaching 
typewriting. Other courses to be offered 
for university credit include: methods and 
materials in teaching elementary book- 
keeping; elementary and intermediate Gregg 
shorthand; elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced typewriting; elementary book- 
keeping; and economic principles and prob- 
lems. In addition to the university credit 
courses, work will be offered for other 
students who wish to take Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and __ business 
mathematics. 

All university credit courses carry two 
semester hours of credit each for the six- 
weeks’ session. A wide variety of courses in 
education and in other fields are open to 
students of business education. 

A copy of the summer school catalogue 
may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Elsie B. 
Hartzell, Summer Schools Office, Chau- 


tauqua, New York. 
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* Buying Principles 

® Selling Principles 

e Merchandising Plans 
e Handling Goods 

e Stock Control 

e Store Equipment 





e Store Organization 


Retail Merchandising 


WALTERS — WINGATE — ROWSE 


A new direct, meaningful approach is used in the new RETAIL MERCHAN- 
DISING—a textbook on retail selling and merchandising methods and prin- 
ciples. It is full of practical training based upon the long experiences of the 
three authors who have actually sold merchandise, directed selling programs, 
and supervised retail selling and merchandising methods. 


Instead of merely discussing and explaining principles, RETAIL MERCHAN- 
DISING shows the student how to make personal applications of the principles 
involved and tells him why these principles are important. The student is 
shown how to sell, how to promote sales, how to advertise, how to handle goods, 
and how to mark goods. He is also shown how to control stock, how to figure 
prices, and how to make merchandise plans. 


You may obtain for optional use a correlating workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Kansas Teachers Convention 


“Business Education Today to Meet the 
Demands of the Reconstruction Period To- 
morrow” was the general theme of the six- 
teenth annual convention of the Kansas 
Business Teachers Association which was 
held recently in Topeka, Kansas. 

G. Henry Richert of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., and Laurence 
Parker of the Distributive Education De- 
partment of Kansas, Pittsburg, discussed the 
co-operative program in relation to the gen- 
eral theme. Harold D. Fasnacht of Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver, discussed the 
contributions that bookkeeping is now 
making and what contributions it must make 
in years to come. The businessman’s view- 
point was presented by Bert Mitchner of the 
Kansas State Department of Revenue and 
Taxation. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve during the coming year: president, 
Dr. W. S. Lyerla, State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg; vice-president, E. B. Stephenson, 
High School, Winfield; secretary-treasurer, 
Eunice Ward, Seaman High School, Topeka. 


Catholic Typing Contest 
The National Catholic High School Typ. 


ists Association will again sponsor its annual 
contests in typewriting. The Every-Pupil 
contest, to be held during the second week 
of March, is open to all students regularly 
enrolled in first- and second-year classes 
under Catholic supervision. The Individual- 
Pupil contest will be held the last week in 
April. 

The schools that enter the contest will be 
graded on the basis of median scores. The 
winning schools will receive trophies, and 
high-ranking individuals will be awarded 
sterling silver Victory pins and certificates, 
The schools that receive trophies will also 
be awarded pennants to keep permanently. 

Any school wishing to take part in the 
Individual-Pupil contest must apply to 
headquarters not later than April 15. Con- 
test blanks may be obtained by writing to 
Reverend Matthew Pekari, O. F. M. Cap., 
director of the National Catholic High 
School Typists Association, St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas. 








, WORD STUDIES 





= SECOND EDITION —R. G. WALTERS 
WORD STUDIES, Second Edition, is more than 


"9 just a business speller. It provides the basis for a 
= Al complete study of words and their uses. The 
course emphasizes spelling, the use of words, 
“2s! pronunciation, syllabication, and parts of speech. 
; It is designed for a regular spelling course, or 
i for supplementary assignments in vocabulary 
= study. 


You may obtain for use with WORD STUDIES 
a correlating workbook, a proficiency test, 
achievement tests, and a final examination. 





FOR OPTIONAL USE: 
WORKBOOK 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Encyclopedia of War Films 


The first supplement to Selected Educa- 
tional Motion Pictures: A Descriptive Ency- 
clopedia was published recently under the 
title, Films for America at War. This supple- 
ment was prepared under the guidance of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. It covers essential 
information on 114 war-related films. The 
films included in this supplement are limited 
to those which deal with domestic phases of 
the war effort. They may be divided into 
three general groups: (1) general interest 
films dealing with war production and 
civilian participation in the war effort; (2) 
films on health, nutrition, and first aid; and 
(3) training films. 

Films for America at War is available from 
the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. The 
price is $1.00. 


WAAC Records Casablanca Conference 


Captain Louise L. Anderson of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps was the 
only woman present at the conference of 
allied leaders in Casablanca. Captain An- 
derson, a stenographer from the head- 
quarters of Lieutenant General Dwight P. 
Eisenhower, was assigned to take down in 
shorthand the discussions and statements of 
President Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and 
other allied leaders. 

Before joining the WAACs, Captain An- 
derson was employed as a secretary at the 
Federal Reclamation Bureau in Denver, 
Colorado. She attended North Denver High 
School and later was enrolled in Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver, where she 
studied shorthand and typewriting. From 
1939 to 1941 she attended evening classes at 
the School of Commerce of the University 
of Denver. While there, she specialized in 
advanced shorthand, English, and speech. 





ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 


A 36-page booklet designed as an instructional 
manual for use in typewriting, dictation, letter- 
writing, and clerical training classes. The train- 
ing is based on official Army and Navy regula- 
tions. 


Price 32 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 











Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
March, 1943 


N. A. B. T. T. 1. Cancels Convention 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions postponed un- 
til late spring or summer the annual con- 
vention which was scheduled to be held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, on February 26 and 27. 
Dr. P. O. Selby of State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri, is president of the As- 
sociation. 

Further developments regarding the an- 
nual convention will be announced in Tue 
BALANCE SHEET. 


Miss Kelley Joins University Faculty 


Patrina Kelley was recently appointed an 
instructor in the University High School, 
Norman, Oklahoma, and supervisor of ap- 
prentice teachers in commercial education 
in the College of Education at the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman. She has been ap- 
pointed to replace Vernon A. Musselman 
who has been called for service in the Navy. 


In 1940 Miss Kelley obtained her B. S. 
degree in commerce from the Oklahoma 
College for Women, Chickasha. During the 
past few years she taught commercial sub- 
jects in the high school at Elmore City, 
Oklahoma. 


Miss Kelley is now working on her Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Oklahoma. 


First Days in Typewriting 
(Continued from page 305) 


13. Vary the daily class practice so much 
that no monotony of any kind can result. 
Have finger drills for a few moments. Fol- 
low these drills with an alphabetic sentence, 
then some rhythm practice, and some car- 
riage return drills. In this way the students 
will constantly expect something new. Al- 
lowing students to “just practice” is not 
teaching them to type. 


It may be evident that these suggestions 
will work more readily and completely with 
the more mature age groups. However, 
they are applicable to high school as well as 
to college students. The important thing is 
to be sure on the first day that students 
know why they are in the class; this reason 
should be forcefully explained in a tactful 
first-minute presentation by the teacher. 
From that point on, don’t be content with 
explanations—see that the students do as 
you expect because they want to, and be- 
cause they like it. 
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FOURTH EDITION e WALTERS AND WINGATE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Fourth Edition, is a new book with a new 
approach. It is intended to be used in the first or introductory course in the 
distributive education field. 


In the introductory chapters the authors give careful attention to the general 
principles of marketing and distribution along with the fundamental principles 
of selling technique. 


This new book emphasizes the general principles of selling that are the basis 
for all types of selling, including the types of selling that are necessary in a 
store, in a filling station, in a restaurant, by a farmer in selling produce, or by a 
traveling salesman. In every chapter emphasis is placed on the type of infor- 
mation that a salesperson needs in meeting consumer wants and consumer 
demands. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING provides ample practice in the application of 
the principles of selling. The principles are made meaningful by requiring the 
student to apply these principles in terms of retailing, wholesaling, letter writing, 
advertising, and in selling one’s own services. 


A workbook may be obtained to accompany the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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TAKE GOOD CARE OF PENCILS AND PENS. Al- 
though soft cedar and Mexican graphite, 
which are used in making pencils, are not 
scarce, there has been a limitation order 
placed on production. Wood-cased pencils 
have been cut from 9,000,000 gross in 1942 
to 7,365,600 gross for 1943. Fountain pens 
have been cut from 50,000,000 units to 
18,000,000 units, and mechanical pencils 
from 60,000,000 units to 24,500,000 units. 

Rubber for erasers and brass for ferrules 
are completely out. Substitutes for both are 
now being used successfully. Fountain pens 
are restricted to save such critical matcrials 
as steel, copper, brass, and rubber. An in- 
crease has been allowed for fountain pen 
repair parts. 

It behooves all schools to exercise extreme 
care in handling pencil and pen supplies. 

PLASTICS FOR BINDERS. Plastic ring binders 
are now on the market. One company has 
already produced two-ring plastic binders 
ranging in ring sizes from 3% to 1 inch. The 
colors are red, white, and blue, or any com- 
bination of these three colors. Before very 
long a three-ring binder will be in produc- 
tion. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Tauber-Tube Binding Company, 200 Hud- 
son Street, New York, New York. 

CONTINUOUS LETTERHEADS. Many business 
concerns are saving stenographic time and 
typewriters through the use of continuous 
letterheads. A special attachment fastened 
to the typewriter resets the carbon paper 
with one quick movement of the hand after 
each letter has been completed. Multiple 





copies can easily be made with this device. 
One concern reports a saving of from 20 to 
30 per cent by the use of continuous letter- 
heads. One firm that supplies this type of 
letterheads is the United Autographic Regis- 
ter Company, 5000 South California Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

POOLING TYPEWRITERS. Many new ideas 
have been developed recently in business to 
save typewriters. The pooling system has 
probably been responsible for saving more 
machines than any other method. Machines 
are made available to all employees in a 
department or in a group of departments. 
One company has a small American flag on 
each machine. When the flag is up it signifies 
that the machine is available for use. This 
is a dramatic way of making effective use of 
the typewriter pooling system. 

SAVING CARBON PAPER. Carbon paper used 
for letters has nearly always been sold in a 
84 x 11 inch size. It is now possible to 
purchase carbon paper in a 844 x 8% inch 
size. The paper is square and it provides 
sufficient carbon space for almost any letter 
typed on a letterhead. It is necessary to jog 
the carbon paper down to the bottom before 
inserting the letter in the typewriter so that 
the top of the carbon paper is just above the 
point where the typing begins. Since the 
carbon paper is square, it can be turned four 
ways and it will be completely used up. 
Savings of from 40 to 70 per cent have been 
reported. Inquiries should be sent to the 
Manifold Supplies Company, 188 Third 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





New York 


Cincinnati 





VICTORY TAX ACCOUNTING 


A 14-page booklet, 8144” x11", written by Sherwood and Pendery, authors of SOCIAL 
SECURITY AND PAY-ROLL ACCOUNTING. It includes an explanation of the law, a 


tax computation table, illustrations of all forms, examples of computing the tex for indi- 
viduals and for employers, pay-roll forms, and problems. 


Price 10 cents, postpaid. Cash must accompany orders for single copies. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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By P. O. Selby, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri 


If a tailor makes an oral contract for 
making a suit which costs $45 and the cus- 
tomer refuses to take the suit, attempting 
to use the Statute of Frauds as a defense, 
the tailor may or may not win an action 
against the customer, depending upon the 
state in which the oral contract was made. 
In some states, $45 is such a small amount 
that the contract would not be covered by 
the Statute of Frauds; in other states, 
contracts for the sale of goods, wares, or 
merchandise in value exceeding $30 must 
be in writing to be valid. 

When the tailor prices a suit of clothes it 
is well understood that he is to add the 
cost of his labor to the cost of the cloth. The 
question will arise as to whether he is selling 
merchandise, or whether he is selling raw 
materials plus labor. In some states the 
courts hold that the tailor is not selling 
merchandise and, therefore, the Statute of 
Frauds cannot become a defense against him. 
In other states, however, courts have held 
that goods plus labor is merchandise and the 
Statute of Frauds is therefore a defense. 

This is only one of the many numerous 
instances in business law where a textbook 
can hardly give the right answer to a 
question or a problem because statutes 
differ. It would be possible to construct a 
textbook which would give the decisions to 
legal problems for all the states, but such 
a book would be too cluttered up with 
differences in court decisions and with 
differences because of statutes. 

One solution to this problem has been 
attempted by the publication of state sup- 
plements to business law textbooks. These 
supplements would seem to be a great help 
to both the teacher and the student. But 
the sale of a textbook in a state would have 
to be large in order to justify the publica- 
tion of a state supplement. With so many 
law textbooks on the market (there were 
sixty-three published between 1929 and 
1939), each wishing to obtain a share of the 
business, the publication of supplements 
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seems impractical. Therefore, the co- 
ordination of state decisions and _ state 
statutes with the subject of business law 
seems to devolve upon the teacher. 

In a few states the teacher now has the 
advantage of a co-ordination of statutes 
with an outline of the course presented in 
the state course of study. Where this 
effort has not been made, the teacher will 
have to do the job for himself. 

The first suggestion for the improvement 
of the teaching of business law is, therefore, 
to advise the teacher to become acquainted 
with and to make use of the state’s laws 
(judicial decisions, too, if they can be found) 
in connection with a good textbook. Some 
of this task of co-ordination could be given 
to students under the teacher’s guidance. 

Until now a great majority of teachers of 
business law do not have copies of the state 
code in their classrooms. One may hazard 
a guess that a majority of the high schools 
that teach business law do not even have a 
copy of the state code in the school library. 

I wonder how many teachers of business 
law know that there is a Federal code, 
which is a compilation of Congressional acts 
comparable to the state codes. The Federal 
code is revised from time to time. With the 
increasing importance of Federal legislation, 
this Code and its supplements are becoming 
as necessary an addition to the teaching of 
business law as are the state laws. 

From 1933 to 1939, inclusive, Congress 
and the national administration concerned 
themselves chiefly with social reform, or the 
so-called New Deal legislation. Practically 
all this legislation was intended to revise the 
business laws of the land. Banking rules 
were nationalized. The groundwork was 
laid for national control of corporations. 
The National Recovery Act attempted to 
revise the definition of ““ccommerce between 
the states” so that all commerce and industry 
became national in scope and subject to 
Congressional legislation. The relations of 
employer and employee were revised by 
labor legislation—the fixing of minimum 
wages, the establishing of maximum hours 
of labor, the abolition of many forms of 
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child labor, the establishing of labor’s right 
to organize, the provision for methods of 
settling industrial disputes, and the pro- 
visions for retirement and unemployment 
insurance. All this is revision of the common 
law of master and servant. This subject, 
instead of being a single paragraph in the 
chapter on agency, is now expanding in the 
revised textbooks to a large and copious 
chapter properly entitled “Employer and 
Employee.” The law in the textbooks on 
carriers has been so supplemented by 
Federal legislation that it now needs re- 
writing under the heading, “Interstate 
Commerce.” 

We are now in a period of war and war 
legislation. Social reform is for the present 
on the shelf. Since 1940 Congress and the 
administration have been at work enacting 
and applying laws to provide for national 
defense and winning the war. Such legisla- 
tion and rule-making has not been without 
its effects on business and business laws. 
Business law is affected temporarily, at 
least, by the rationing of commodities to 
the individual consumer, the priorities 
favoring war industries, the limitations on 
travel and on shipping, the establishment of 
war savings time, the treatment of alien 
enemies, and many other matters. 

Only the people who remembered their 
business law failed to be surprised when our 
declaration of a state of war in December, 
1941, closed the shops, farms, and factories 
operated by German, Japanese, and Italian 
nationals in the United States. No doubt 
many merchants were surprised to know 
that they could not sell freely to such people 
who live in the United States. 

A considerable amount of business law 
was written into the Constitution of the 
United States in 1789. Our Constitution is 
supposedly a framework of government. 
Yet, so intertwined have business and 
government always been that even in the 
Constitution itself much business law was 
included. There is the famous “commerce 
clause” of Article I, Section 8: “Congress 
shall have power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several states, 
and with the Indian tribes.” There is also 
the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imports, and excises; the power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States, 
which is the basis for our Federally-chartered 
banks; the power to establish uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcy; the power to 
comm money and to regulate its value; the 
power to fix the standard of weights and 
measures; the power to establish post 
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offices and post roads; and the power to 
issue copyrights and patents. Many of the 
Constitutional amendments have been busi- 
ness laws. 

The teacher can go farther. The news- 
papers report many court cases in which the 
principles of business law are involved. The 
front page of the newspaper contains the 
sensational news of the community and of 
the nation. The rights and the duties of 
labor are often included in these items. 
Arrests and prosecutions of offenders who 
have violated the laws against gambling, 
against Sunday labor, and against other 
matters which make a contract void. In 
the newspapers there may be stories of court 
procedures, most of which involve either 
breaches of contract or of torts. If the news- 
paper has handled these cases skillfully, 
they become illustrative of the principles of 
business law. On the editorial page there are 
often editorial comments on business law 
matters, particularly in recent years, which 
concern labor rights, labor legislation, treat- 
ment of aliens, common carrier regulations, 
monetary affairs, the rights of women to 
contract, the rights of infants, and the ins 
and outs of corporate taxation. In the fea- 
ture sections, the woman’s page, and the 
financial section there are sometimes dis- 
cussions that illustrate legal principles. 
The baseball player’s contract puts business 
law on the sports page. The knowledge and 
the ignorance of business law often causes 
the cartoonist to make his characters in the 
comic strip take many proper actions as 
well as some actions which are not so proper. 

There are many teaching devices—de- 
bates and mock trials can be staged; general 
encyclopedias and sometimes law encyclo- 
pedias can be consulted and reports brought 
to class. There are courts and offices to be 
visited. There are speakers from bench and 
bar to be had. Collections and exhibits can 
be made. There is no lack of exhilarating 
experiences to be brought into the teaching 
of one of the most interesting of all subjects. 
The teacher should make the subject live; 
he should present it as a subject of today. 

Today? Yes. But also tomorrow. The 
student can be led into seeing that as a 
prospective businessman or as a consumer 
he will need business law—that it is pro- 
viding the rules for his conduct in earning 
a living and in keeping the money he has 
earned. Business law is vital; the good 
teacher will stress this vitality by illustrating 
that business law is important because it is 
in use today and it will remain in use in the 
days to come. 
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The Principles of Business Education. 1942. 
The Eighth Yearbook of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association. A 212-page, printed, cloth-bound book 
giving, in the form of principles and generalizations, 
the point of view of a committee concerning many of 
the various aspects of business education. This Year- 
book sets forth the broad fundamental outlines of 
action and indicates the direction in which business 
education should develop. Price $2.50. Order from 
J. Murray Hill, Secretary, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Paying for the War. A resource unit for teachers 
of the social studies—Bulletin No. 18. November, 
1942. By Chester D. Babcock, Eber Jeffery, and 
Archie W. Troelstrup. A 72-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet which provides not only a background of con- 
tent material for teachers, but also a reservoir of learn- 
ing activities, suggested generalizations and concepts 
to be acquired, and extensive lists of materials for stu- 
dents and teachers, including reading references, films, 
and transcribed radio programs. Price 30 cents for 
single copies; discounts for quantities. Order from 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Economic Problems of the Post-War World. 
Unit No. 10, “‘Problems in American Life” series. 1942. 
By Alvin H. Hansen and Laurence E. Leamer. A 64- 
page, printed, paper-bound resource unit which dis- 
cusses in full the economic problems of the post-war 
world. Some of the topics covered are: “Post-War 
Consumption and National Income,” “Post-War De- 
velopment Program,” ‘The Economic Tasks of the 
Post-War World,” and “The Public Debt and the 
Future.” Part I is devoted to an analysis of economic 
problems, and Part II is devoted to teaching aids. 
Price 30 cents for each unit; reduced rates on quantity 
orders. Order from National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


War-Time Consumer Education. Volume 26, 
No. 109. November, 1942. A 128-page, printed, paper- 
bound bulletin published by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. This issue was pre- 
pared to meet requests for information on the wartime 
program of economics. The bulletin covers such topics 
as “The People’s Economie Program for the Home 
Front, “The Program of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion,” “Organizing the Curriculum for Consumer Edu- 
cation,” and “The School as a Community Resource 
for Consumers.” Price $1.00 for single copies; dis- 
counts for quantity lots on orders of ten or more copies. 
Order from the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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Effective Transcription Procedures. Mono. 
graph 57. December, 1942. By S. J. Wanous and Irol 
V. Whitmore. A 24-page, printed, paper-bound mono- 
graph containing a reprint of articles on transcription 
procedures that appeared in the April, May, Septem- 
ber, October, and November, 1942, issues of Tuer 
BALANCE SHEET. Single copies free. South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas. 


War Jobs for Women. November, 1942. A 48- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet which will serve as 
a guide to some of the avenues open to women, some 
of the typical jobs that are open, and some sources of 
further information. The booklet is divided into three 
sections as follows: “In the War Industries,” “In 
Business and the Professions,” and “As Volunteers.” 
Price 10 cents. Order from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


High-School Victory Corps. Pamphlet No. 1, 
“Victory Corps” series. 1942. A 32-page, printed, 
paper-bound pamphlet devoted to the following topics: 
“Why Organize a Victory Corps in High Schools,” 
“What Are the Objectives of the High Schools’ War- 
time Program Which the Victory Corps Promotes,” 
“Plan of Organization of the Victory Corps,” and 
“Initiation of the Victory Corps Organization.” Free. 
Order from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The American Economic System Compared 
with Collectivism and Dictatorship. 1942. A 
36-page, printed, paper-bound, illustrated booklet 
setting forth the principles underlying our American 
economic system in contrast to the principles under- 
lying communism, socialism, fascism, naziism, syn- 
dicalism, and anarchism. It furnishes a valuable back- 
ground of prewar economic systems against which some 
aspects of the war are being currently projected. Free. 
Order from Committee on Education, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Teacher’s Handbook on OPA’s Wartime 
Economic Program. September, 1942. An 18-page, 
planographed, paper-bound pamphlet designed for 
teachers who are organizing and teaching a wartime 
economics program. ‘The pamphlet explains OPA’s 
economic program, how the OPA is organized, and the 
points to follow in setting up a school-wide program in 
wartime economics. It also contains study guides on 
wartime economics and explains what individual 
teachers can do in taking part in the wartime effort. 
Free. Order from the Educational Relations Branch, 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration, 


Washington, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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EMPHASIZES THE GENERAL, 
NONTECHNICAL VALUES OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
USEFUL TO EVERYONE 


SALSGIVER 
* 





General Business 


FOURTH EDITION —CRABBE - SALSGIVER 


GENERAL BUSINESS covers many topics that are personally 
important to the pupil and that will help him in his everyday 
business life. For example, the pupil is taught the significance 
of thrift and its relation to investments, budgets, records, and 
life insurance. He is also taught how to use the telephone, 
how to receive and place calls, how to send telegrams, and 
how to prepare letters and packages for mailing. 


Primary emphasis is placed on those general, nontechnical 
values of business information that are useful to everyone 
regardless of his occupational interests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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They Say— 
Girdles are like the Japs—both creep up on you and 
it takes a Yank to get them down. 


It takes a mother twenty-one years to make a man 
of her son. It takes another woman just one night to 
make a fool out of him. 

eee 
Misfits 

When the flood was over and Noah had freed all the 
animals, he returned to the ark to make sure all had 
left. He found two snakes in the corner, crying. They 
told him their sorrow: 

“You told us to go forth and multiply upon the 
earth, and we are adders.” 

eee 


Not Particular 


“We want you to come over to our party tonight, 
Sam.” 

“Can’t, Pat. I'd better stay home because I’ve got 
a case of diabetes.” 

“Well, come along anyway, Sam, and bring it with 
you. The people who are going to be there will drink 
"most anything.” 
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~ *AUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH 
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A Treat 


A milkman, inducted into the Army, wrote back 
home from camp: “‘Bessie, I sure do like this Army life. 
It’s nice to lie abed every morning until five-thirty.” 

e © e 


Immune 


“IT hope you’re not afraid of microbes,” apologized 
the teller as he cashed the school teacher’s check with 
soiled currency. 

“Don’t worry,” said the young thing, “‘a microbe 
couldn’t live on my salary.” 

e ee 


Unafraid 


Parson: “Does your daughter trust in God, Brother 
Jones?” 
Brother Jones: “She must, judging by the company 


she keeps.” 
. - * 


Could Be 


Mathematics teacher: “Robert, can you tell me 
what is meant by a polygon?” 

Robert (a freshman): “I guess it means a parrot that’s 
died, doesn’t it?” 





FOR STUDENTS STUDYING 
SHORTHAND AND TYPING 














SOUTH-WESTERN 


New York 


Cincinnati 





STENOGRAPHER’S 
REFERENCE MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL is an excellent guide for students 
preparing for positions in government and business offices. 
stenographers and a guide for the transcription and the placement of letters. 


The manual covers such topics as the arrangement of the letter, letter place- 
ment charts, syllabication, hyphenization, capitalization, punctuation, telephone 
information, filing information, and manuscripts and bibliographies. 


List price 52 cents, subject to school discount 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


SECOND EDITION 
BY LARSON - FREITAG - KOEBELE 


It is a handbook for 








PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Business Word Studies 


(Continued from page 299) 


the discussion of information which needs 
re-emphasis. 

SYNONYM DRILL. There are synonyms for 
many of the word studies found in business 
textbooks. Whenever possible, the students 
may be instructed to look up these syno- 
nyms. After the dictionary has been used 
to find the synonyms, an adaptation may be 
made of the drills given in this article. For 
instance, this procedure may be easily 
adapted to the filling-in-the-word drill, the 
selection drill, and the phrase drill. 

The advantages in using the phrase drill 
are also present in connection with the 
synonym drill. The chief disadvantage is 
that many business terms have no synonyms. 
In this case, it is probably advisable to 
combine the synonym exercise with other 
exercises, in order that complete coverage 
may be obtained. 

DICTIONARY RACE. A list of business terms 
from the word list may be written on the 
blackboard. There should be as many 
words as there are students in each row. 
The first student in each row is supplied 
with a dictionary and a piece of paper. He 
may select a term from the blackboard, 
look up the definition, and copy it on the 
sheet of paper. The paper and the dictionary 
are handed to the second student who reads 
the definition, uses the word in a sentence, 
writes the definition of another word, and 
hands the paper and the dictionary to the 
next student. This procedure is repeated 
until all students have looked up one word 
in the dictionary and written a sentence 
containing the word looked up by the pre- 
ceding student. This drill creates interest, 
develops skill in using the dictionary, and 
increases the vocabulary. 

A variation of this drill may be used in 
classes in which all students have diction- 
aries. The teacher may list one word at a 
time and the student who finds the definition 
first explains the word and asks another 
member of the team or row to use the word 
in a sentence. One point is given to the 
team of the student who finds the word 
first, and another point is given for its cor- 
rect usage in a sentence. It is advisable not 
to allow any student to answer twice until 


all members of the team have given one 
answer. 
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OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 


AGNEW 


A survey course which trains the student to 
operate all makes of calculators. This text- 
book-workbook contains twenty jobs from the 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE and 


ten jobs each from the other courses listed 
below. 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
ese = COURSE = SRN 
A thirty-job course which provides complete 
training for the operation of the Monroe 


(regular and educator models), the Marchant, 
and the Friden machines. 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
seam = COURSE = Rah" 
A sixty-job course which provides complete 


training on the key-driven calculators— 
Burroughs and Comptometer machines. 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


GOODFELLOW - AGNEW 


A twenty-job course which provides for a 
skilled operation of the Underwood-Sund- 
strand, Remington-Rand, Monarch, and Barrett 
machines. 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


GOODFELLOW - AGNEW 


A twenty-job course based on the operation 
of the Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen machines. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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TEACHERS » ; » POSITIONS « « SCHOOLS FOR SALE * - SCHOOLS 0 BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced woman teacher desires commercial teaching 
position for next summer. Holds Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees; is a graduate of a teachers college and a business 
college. Now teaching in the Middle West, but will go any- 
where for a desirable position. Address, No. 115. 





Experienced woman teacher desires school position for 
summer session. Can teach shorthand, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and allied subjects. Has degree from a atate teachers’ 
college and has done some advanced work. Is now teaching 
in a Kansas high school. Available June 1. Address, No. 116. 





Single man, 42, desires teaching position in a business 
college or a high school. Has had 12 years’ business college 
teaching experience. Can teach accounting, arithmetic, com- 
mercial law, office machines, penmanship, and related sub- 
Jecte. Prefers New England states; is a resident of Massa- 

tt ilable now Address, No. 117. 








Married man, 45, with 15 years’ teaching experience de- 
sires position for the summer teaching typing and shorthand 
(functional method). Can also teach social science. Holds 
B. S. degree and has done one year of graduate work. Will 
teach for low salary in order to have light schedule and time 
for recreation. Address, No. 118. 





Experienced woman teacher with Master’s degree desires 
position. Can teach Gregg shorthand and typewriting. Has 
unusually good references. Available May 15. Address, No. 
119. 





Lady with high school and college teaching experience 
desires position teaching Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, or 
typewriting. Address, No. 120 





Woman with 14 years’ teaching experience and 3 years’ 
accounting experience desires teaching position. Holds B. A. 
and B. C. S. degrees. Can teach all phases of bookkeeping 
and accounting, Gregg shorthand (manual or functional meth- 
ods), Thomas shorthand, Speedwriting, and all other allied 
commercial subjects. Address, Miss D. J. Olcott, 407 Mesaba 
Avenue, Duluth, Minnesota. 





Woman with 14 years’ commercial teaching experience 
desires summer teaching position in a college secretarial 
department. Holds B. S. degree and has over 100 college 
credits in business education and methods. Has had business 
experience. Excellent references. Will consider suitable 
opening for September. Address, No. 121. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced woman to teach Gregg short- 
hand, typewriting, and business English in a commercial 
school located in a large industrial city in Pennsylvania. Must 
have pleasing personality. Year-round position. Give full 
particulars in first letter, including age and salary expected. 
Send photograph. Address, No. 122. 


WANTED: (Experienced commercial teacher, either man 
or woman, to teach in a long established, high-type business 
school located in a large Central Western city. Outline quali- 
fications fully in first letter. Address, No. 123. 





WANTED: Private business school executive, man or 
woman, who is capable of taking charge of teaching personnel. 
A knowledge of business school organization is also desirable. 
Address, No. 124. 





WANTED: A good shorthand teacher. Knowledge of 
other subjects desirable, but not essential. Position is per- 
manent and offers an opportunity for promotion to manager- 
ship of small branch school. Address, No. 131. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Present manager of a business school desires to buy a 
small or working interest in a large school. Has had 10 years’ 
experience teaching practically all business subjects. Is espe- 
cially good at promotion and contact work. Would also con- 
sider managing a large school or going into partnership in 
starting a new school. Address, No. 125. 





WANTED: To buy a medium-sized business college. 
Will pay cash or will make a liberal downpayment, depending 
upon price. Address, No. 126. 





WANTED: To lease or buy a three- or four-teacher “‘going” 
private business school on best cash terms. Advertiser is 
A-1 schoolman. Address, No. 127. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A three-teacher business college located in 
the deep South. Has good enrollment. School has about 
$3,000 worth of good equipment. Priced low for quick sale. 
Owner has other interests. Address, No. 128. 





FOR SALE: Business college in an industrial city in Ohio 
with population of 10,000. Established 49 years ago; excellent 
reputation. Large territory from which to draw; no competi- 
tion. School is completely and modernly equipped. Good 
enrollment and tuition fees. Reasonable. Address, The Apple 
Company, 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: Half interest in a well-established, progres- 
sive business school and employment agency located in a 
large Middle Western city. Both school and agency are debt 
free. Owner will consider leasing or hiring manager. Only 
experienced schoolman will be considered. Address, No. 129. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Twenty A-model Stenotype machines. All 
overhauled and in excellent condition. Price, $17.50 each in 
lots of five or more; $20 individually. Address, No. 130. 





Cincinnati Chicago 





SPECIAL TYPING BOOKS FOR WARTIME EMPHASIS 


For special typing books for speed-up, brush-up, and intensive training, we urge you to consider the following typing supplements: 


Advanced Speed Typing—56 cents 

Classified Typewriting Drilis—40 cents 
Tabulation Exercises in Typewriting—32 cents 
Army and Navy Correspondence—32 cents 


Prices given are subject to school discount; postage charges are additional. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco Dallas 


New York 
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Intensive Clerical Courses 
(Continued from page 297) 


spondence. It was evident from the be- 
ginning that we could not teach this tech- 
nical matter in detail, but we needed to 
prepare the men for what they might expect. 
A copy of the Army index was obtained and 
two or three individuals who were familiar 
with Army filing were consulted. A list of 
the major divisions of the index (based on 
the Dewey Decimal system) was mimeo- 
graphed. ‘This list included certain fre- 
quently-used subdivisions, particularly Di- 
vision 200 on the subject of personnel. We 
discussed the major divisions of the system 
and pointed out that corresponding divisions 
had corresponding numbers; that is, that 
tens were parallel subjects, and units were 
subjects of similar or equal value. As prece- 
dents are important in Army work, the men 
were told that precedents would be found 
upder 008. 

The basic rules of the manual were dis- 
cussed and some practice was given in find- 
ing a number by consulting first the subject 
index and then verifying it in the numbered 
section. ‘Two particularly important rules 
were emphasized: (1) No new number should 
be set up without writing the office of the 
Adjutant General in Washington, D. C.; 
(2) the 9’s were provided for miscellaneous 
material in each section which could not be 
otherwise classified. Various forms in the 
manual providing for charging out material, 
changing classifications, and listing groups of 
papers were discussed. Students were told 
that they should memorize the major di- 
visions of the index and be prepared to 
memorize other divisions which must be 
used constantly on any particular job. 

Of the ninety-three men registered in this 
course, fifty-three graduated. Nineteen of 
these men graduated with a skilled rating, 
which meant that they could take dictation 
at 80 words a minute or above, for three 
minutes; thirty-four graduated with a 
semi-skilled rating, which meant that they 
could take dictation from 60 to 80 words a 
minute for three minutes. In typing, the 
beginners had an average typing rate of 35 
words a minute; the advanced students in- 
creased their rates from 10 to 40 words a 
minute, the average increase being 20 words 
a minute. 

This article briefly summarizes the efforts 
of our School of Business to meet the de- 
mands of industry, business, and the armed 
forces by training clerical and secretarial 
workers in the shortest possible time. 
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Short Course in Typewriting 
(Continued from page 293) 


The data given below are representative 
of the groups that were given instructions 
during the past year. These test scores are 
for the November, 1942, group. Only the 
gross number of words a minute is given: 


BEST TEST RECORD 


STUDENT One-minute Five-minute 
A 27 % 
B 24 17 
C 17 17 
D 28 19 
E 20 18 
F 41 30 
G 37 31 
H 39 $1 
I 23 19 
J 13 16 
K 26 24 
L 37 24 
M $1 34 
N 34 $1 
Oo 26 25 
P 32 24 
Q 22 20 
R 22 19 
Ss 31 25 

Mean 28 23.5 


The scores of those who did not complete 

the course or who had had previous instruc- 

i in typewriting are omitted from these 
ata. 

Naturally, the class has attracted the 
attention of a great many people. Not long 
ago a representative group of WAVES vis- 
ited one of the sessions. Letters of inquiry 
have been received from all over the coun- 
try. But perhaps our greatest feeling of 
satisfaction comes when someone—a man 
who is just about to be inducted into the 
Army, a businessman, or a school teacher— 
comes in and says, “I have about four weeks 
in which to learn typewriting. How much 
can you give me in that time?” We point 
with pride to what we have been able to do. 


Kastner at Bucknell Junior College 


Harold Kastner has been appointed 
director of the department of commerce and 
finance at Bucknell University Junior Col- 
lege, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. Mr. Kast- 
ner was formerly a commercial teacher in 
the high school at Hobart, Indiana. 

Mr. Kastner received his M. A. degree 
from Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, and he has studied at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. He has also 
had several years’ office experience with 
General Motors Corporation. 
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The Teaching of Journalizing 
(Continued from page 295) 


ship) with a minus $5 (Rule No. 3, second 
part). In this example we have a change in 
the three classifications of accounts. 
EXAMPLE No.5. A change in one or more assets 
with a change in proprietorship. 
Paid city water bill—#50. 


A = L + P 
Amount of change....—$50 —$50 
Names of accounts... Cash Gen’! Admr. Exp. 
MB iccccewsacs ee, Dr. 
Reason for Dr. or Cr.. Decrease Decrease 

of A of P 


Note the minus $50 under A (Rule No. 1). 
In this example there is no recording of a 
change in any liability. It is true that we 
are paying for something that we owe, but 
observe carefully that this liability is not 
on the books. Since it is not on the books, 
we cannot record any change in such a 
liability. Also, since we are now paying 
for what we owe, there is no necessity to 
record such a liability, for it disappears 
automatically on the payment of the $50. 

The equation is therefore out of balance, 
for we have made only one change under A 
and no changes under L. A change in pro- 
prietorship has been brought about. This 
will be recorded in the proper application 
of Rule No. 3, second part. 

EXAMPLE No.6. A change in one or more liabilities 

with a change in proprietorship. 


At the end of the fiscal period the accrued interest 
on notes payable amounted to $18. The liability 
account, Interest Payable, has a credit balance of 
$25. 


A= L + r 
Amount of change.... — $7 +$7 
Names of Accounts... Int. Pay. Int. Exp. 
> re Dr. Cr. 
Reason for Dr. or Cr. . Decrease _ Increase 
of L of P 


The left side of the equation has not been 
changed since no assets are affected; hence, 
we should not change the total on the right 
side. But when we record a decrease of 
liabilities under L (Rule No. 2) as a minus 
$7, we destroy the equation, for we have 
not subtracted the same amount from 
both sides. Now, since we have recorded 
all actual changes in assets and liabilities 
and we find that the equation is no longer in 
balance, we apply Rule No. 3 in which we 
restore the equation and record the change 
in proprietorship. 

From the beginning of the course the 
students should learn to think in terms of 
assets and liabilities. They should also 
look for changes in assets and liabilities and 
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then examine them to see if they have 
resulted in any change in proprietorship. If 
this procedure is followed, the students’ 
efforts in journalizing will be much easier 
and, at the same time, they will be more 
accurate. 

. o * 


Project in Business Letter Writing 
(Continued from page 304) 


and we wish you every success in your secretarial 
work. 
Cordially yours, 


The student acknowledged the receipt of 
such a helpful letter with a brief and cordial 
note of gratitude. 


Of course, the receipt of so informative 
and helpful a reply delights not only the 
student but also the teacher and the class 
as a whole. The actual letter problems and 
bulletins used by this firm were of much 
practical help to the entire class because 
they gave the students a practical insight 
into the actual methods applied by accom- 
plished business writers to the solution of 
frequently recurring business problems. 
Such material was carefully studied by the 
individual student and it was then discussed 
in an oral report before the class. This report 
traced the various steps of the investigation 
from the compilation of the mailing list to 
the writing of the final comprehensive report 
for the instructor. The final report was 
considered acceptable only if it contained a 
reasonable number of really favorable re- 
plies received by the student in the course 
of his investigation. In other words, each 
student had ample opportunity to prove to 
his own satisfaction that he could induce 
certain businessmen, by means of forcefully 
written letters, to give willingly of their 
time and efforts. What better practice in 
actual writing could the members of a class 
in business correspondence be given? 


Finally, the students’ individually-written 
reports, which contained much interesting 
and helpful letter material and the check- 
charts, were bound together in a large folder 
marked with the title of the project. This 
folder, which is provided with an intro- 
ductory note and which is available to any 
student in business correspondence, con- 
stitutes excellent supplementary teaching 
material. 
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